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For Him A Problem — 
From Him A Challenge 











which pasteurizer 
best meets 
needs 











Square, Round, Rectangular—pick the one that 
best fits your plant layout. 


50 to 300 gallons of milk, cream, buttermilk, 
culture, ice cream mix, chocolate milk, etc. 





Low temperature water heating for rich ‘product 
flavor — maximum cream layer — good body 
color — low bacteria counts in bottling milk — 
high temperature water heating for minimum 
“burn-on’’, speed, and low bacteria counts in 
other products. 


% 





Exclusive Sentinel Control automati- 
cally holds water temperatures at 
proper heating level... maintains prod- 
uct temperature during holding period. 








Cherry-Burrell Spray Pasteurizers improve prod- 
uct quality ... and do it for less. Have your 
as Cherry-Burrell Representative show you how 
100 and 150-gallon these Spray Pasteurizers save power, steam, 
capacity maintenance and cleaning costs. Contact him 
... or clip coupon. 


| 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
oe | 427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 5252F 
Dept. 102 427 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send bulletins on the following 
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Last Minute briefs... 





Butter Still the 
Champ in Belgium 


Resale Price Fixing 
in New Jersey 


Work on Detection of 
Foreign Fats Pressed 


The dairy industry in this country would 
do well to find out what makes the Belgian consumer 
buy butter over oleomargarine. According to reports 
from that stout little nation, to be published 
in the June issue of American Dairy Products 
Review, butter has more than held its own against 
oleo. Although the same proportionate price dif- 
ference in favor of oleo exists in Belgium, the 
consumption of butter has undergone a greater rise 
than the consumption of margarine. M. A. Didier 
of the National Office of Milk and Its Products 
writes, "We notice that, generally speaking, the 
Belgian consumers always appreciate butter. In 
spite of the big propaganda for margarine con- 
sumption, having been and continuing to be 
effected, the Belgian consumer has never been 
induced to reduce his consumption of butter in 
favor of margarine consumption." 


Recent action of the New Jersey Office of 
Milk Industry in establishing resale prices has had 
widespread repercussions. The price fixing opera- 
tion was accompanied by a two-cent drop in price. 
This, taken in conjunction with an extremely un- 
settled condition as the result of market pro- 
posals governing the relationship between New 
Jersey and New York milk, has the industry ina 
real sweat. 


We understand that no less than four papers 
dealing with the detection of foreign fats in dairy 
products will be presented at the forthcoming 
meeting of the American Dairy Science Association. 
In addition to these four papers, at least one 
other very promising study of the problem will be 
brought to the reporting stage at that time. 

Many men in the industry feel that the matter of a 
simple method of detecting foreign fats is the 
key to the substitute problem. 
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Bulk Dispensers in 
California 


Wisconsin Has Plenty 
to Think About 


Flush Season Is 
Nothing Else But 


Gallon Jug Continues 
to Roll in Ohio 


June, 1953 


Word has just reached us that the legis- 
lature in California has made the use of bulk milk 
dispensers legal in that State. We have not had 
an opportunity to verify this fact, but if true, 
it could mean something in the way of a minor 
revolution in the golden land. 


Between the spring flush, a beer strike, 
and the Milwaukee Braves bidding for first place 
in the National League, citizens of the Badger 
State have plenty to occupy their minds. We wish 
that the dairy problem could be solved as easily 
as the beer and baseball question marks. 


The 1953 flush, looked upon with more than 
ordinary misgivings, has arrived. It has also 
justified industry forebodings. Such terms as 
"unprecedented," "largest in history" have been 
used to describe the flow of milk. Reports are 
that usual outlets are swamped, and that dis- 
tributors are at their wits ends over where to put 
all of the milk. Plants that were thought to have 
been closed down for keeps have been opened up 
in an effort to handle the supplies. One large 
distributor typifying the industry's dilemma told 
the American Milk Review, "I've got seventeen 
extra tank loads of milk, and I don't know where 
to put a single one of them." 


The Lawson Milk Company of gallon jug fame 
is pushing ahead with its invasion of the Cleve- 
land market. Although Cleveland dealers have 
fought back energetically and not at all badly, 
the Lawson Company appears to be making progress. 
The firm recently purchased a plant in the Cleve- 
land area in order to get its Akron milk out from 
under the Cleveland order. Prior to this move, 
all Lawson milk was processed in Akron and con- 
sequently, as long as it was operating in Cleve- 
land, all of its milk whether sold in Cleveland or 
not came under the Cleveland price. In a recent 
advertisement, the Lawson Milk Company claimed 
160,000 customers. 








SHORT TIMERS rom the Editor 


"Freedom Is a Hard-Bought Thing” 


OT SINCE their inception has the wisdom of price supports and 
marketing regulations been called into question to the degree that 
it has been challenged this spring. Two factors are responsible: the 

re-evaluation of the entire dairy support and marketing program under the 
leadership of the Secretary of Agriculture and the presence of an unpre- 
cedented amount of milk. Although they are termed “the long-range” and 
“the immediate” problems, the one is but a manifestation of the other. 


This is not at all an unhealthy situation. It is entirely just and proper 
that systems devised by men should be examined periodically in order that 
they may be revitalized or made more effective. Indeed, the greatest 
danger in government programs is the possibility of their becoming sancti- 
fied by time and precedent until they assume the character of institutions 
above review. 


Secretary Benson has, it seems to us, acted wisely in calling upon the 
industry for advice and recommendations as a major part of the review 
process. We believe that the industry in accepting Mr. Benson’s invitation 
automatically accepts the obligation for clear, basic, and objective thinking. 
There is no room in the Secretary's proposals for narrow concepts that are 
directed toward self-aggrandizement or the advantage of individual groups. 
There is no room, either, for old prejudices and ancient animosities. 


In this issue of the American Milk Review, a number of articles by a 
number of able men show how complex and varied are the problems that 
confront us. At the same time, however, these articles demonstrate very 
clearly the essential “oneness” of the dairy industry. It is from that basic 
premise, it seems to us, that our thinking must proceed. 


Let us, then, approach this problem honestly and objectively. Let 
us think logically, basing our thinking on sound principles supported by 
accurate information. Finally, let us think with that vital spark of imagina- 
tion which alone can give life to the conclusions distilled from the intellect. 
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LABORATORY CONTROLLED 


Ups. 


Dairymen coast to coast have discovered how 
little storage space is required for International 
Pure-Pak milk container “flats.” 


They’ve also discovered extra value. International 
Pure-Paks are quality controlled all the way—from 
seedling to tree to pulp to finished product —the 
finest milk container money can buy! 
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EFLECTING some of the urgency that confronts the 
dairy industry, the annual June Dairy Month pro 
motion Campaign moves into high geal this month. 
With surplus milk supplies mounting hourly, a concentrated 
promotional campaign to move dairy products becomes 


unusually attractive. 


Top feature of this year’s effort has been a letter 
A. Wood, Chairman of 
the National Sponsor Committee of June Dairy Month. 


The President's letter is reproduced on the following page. 


from President Eisenhower to Carl 


Another sharp boost to the June program and one 
that illustrates the important part that the campaign can 
play in reducing the pressure of the present surplus is 
the recommendation of the industry’s Task Committee to 
Secretary Benson. According to a report from Washington, 
the Task Committee “urged the industry to make every 
effort to support the merchandising and sales programs 
of the American Dairy Association and the National Dairy 
Council. They asked for a full sales promotion program 
during June, the Dairy Month. The group believed that 
much could be done to expand the use of dairy products 
during the flush season if all elements of the industry 
would support the move.” 


The usual proclamations and festivals are scheduled 
to take place, with a large number of dairy queens ready 
Some wrinkles have 
added and some old stunts amplified. California has de 
With 
a galaxy of movie glamor girls and some top-notch male 
talent, the California people have put a show on the road 


to ascend their thrones. new been 


veloped about as hot a playbill as we have seen. 


that the rest of the industry will find hard to match. 


Out Reuhle, Frank Neu, and 
“Marty” Framberger are putting on a real down-to-earth 


in Wisconsin, Gordon 


campaign. They have come out with an excellent collection 
of newspaper “mats” for state-wide distribution. Two 
angles predominate. One is aimed at explaining the farm 
ers position and importance to the state by means of a 
series of articles in which the farmers do the talking. The 
other approach is slanted toward the consumer, whaling 
away at the health and taste aspects of dairy foods. It 


is a smart piece of work. 


Hats, Contests, and Silver Dollars 


Lloyd Langdon down in North Carolina reports that 
the North Carolina Dairy Products Association is using a 
two-color linen finish place mat bearing a JUNE DAIRY 
MONTH theme. 


bers to 


The mats are to be distributed by mem 
their customers. Another gimmick from North 
Carolina is a JUNE DAIRY MONTH hat for the kids. 
These hats are given away at events connected with the 
June promotion. 


New Jersey has a route salesmen’s contest going that 
has attracted well over a thousand entries. This type of 


contest was tried out last yvear with encouraging results. 


14 







Dairy Foods 


Nature's 


Goodness 
...at its best! 


June is Dairy Month---we ate cooperating / 


Pennsylvania is using the silver dollar stunt again. 
This is a simple device but is loaded with potential. The 
idea is simple. Pennsylvania milk dealers have a suppl 
of cards which they leave in restaurants where they have 
had a meal. The cards bear the legend “You have just 


served a member of 


Pennsylvania’s dairy industry. If 


you had suggested that I enjoy a glass of cold milk with 
my meal, I would have presented you with a silver dolla 
Of course, if the 


a glass of milk, she gets the 


You never outgrow the need for milk.” 


waitress does suggest 
dollar. 

The Dairy Technology Society in Atlanta, Georgia has 
a big June Dairy Month Jamboree scheduled for the tenth 
This is an intra-industry affair that ought to juke up en 


silver 


thusiasm for the June campaign. 


Additional 


strong support from Uncle Sam = comes 
from the Production and Marketing Administration. Rep 
resentatives of five area and five sub-area offices of PMA 
will canvass 26 of the 43 major markets. These men will 


contact food service establishment operators, food whol 
salers and retailers, trade papers, radio and television sta 
| 


tions, and extension editors urging full cooperation towa 


increasing sales of dairy foods 


As usual the campaign is well planned and_ offers 
possibilities of the heavyweight variety. However, the ke 
the dealer at the 


it ought to be 


| 


element in the grand scheme is local 


level. If he ties in with the program 


wing-dinger 
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‘A TIP FROM THIS PRODUCER: 





“ve never seen a safer, 


| 


, | 
cleaner, easier way to handle | 


i 





milk than bulk cooling 
and tanker pickup 


: —Howard Spencer, Manager, 
Orchard Hill Farm, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 





NCE you’ve seen the bulk milk 
handling system in operation 





—utilizing Stainless Steel cooling 
tanks on the farm and tanker pickup 


j —you’ll agree with milk plant opera- 
' tors and their patrons who say it’s 
the best method they’ve ever used. 


Orchard Hill Farm, Valparaiso, 
Ind., is using a 300-gallon Stainless 
Steel tank to cool and hold the milk 
from its herd of 42 registered Hol- 
steins. Milk is picked up every other 
day by the Chicago Milk Division of 
the Borden Company, and averages 

| 36°F. when the tanker arrives. 

Farm Manager Howard Spencer 
is thoroughly sold on this type of 
operation. He says: 

“T have been a dairyman all my 
life and I have never seen a safer, 
cleaner, easier way to handle milk 
than bulk cooling and tanker pickup. 
Our milk is cooled to 36°F. by the 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO + NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


5°S STAINLESS STEEL 


STRIP + PLATES - BARS BILLETS 
TUBES + WIRE ~- SPECIAL SECTIONS 


SHEETS - 
PIPE - 


UN 1 t-8- 9 
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June, 





time we are done milking. Our reduc- 
tion time has been nine hours right 
along, and we don’t have the hard 
work and milk loss that we had.” 
You and your patrons alike will 
benefit from installation of such a 
bulk handling system with its sav- 
ings in labor and its better quality 


TANKER TRUCK makes a pickup from the Stainless 
Steel bulk tank at Orchard Hill Farm. Milk is 
loaded quickly and easily, with heavy labor 
eliminated. 


AFTER LOADING, it takes Farm Manager Howard 
Spencer only a few minutes to clean thoroughly 
the 300-gallon Stainless Steel cooling tank. 


tensive research and contact with 


mail the coupon below. 


Agricultural Extension Section 
United States Steel Corporation, Room 2813-A 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


Please send me free literature about farm bulk milk equip 
ment. Send tformation to 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Street 


Postal Zone 


United States Steel is a steel producer, not a bulk milk equip 
" i quip 
ur request, therefore, will be sent to 


bulk milk 


City State 


ment fabricator manu 


fjacturers who fabricate equipment for farm use 


3- 


$A T 25 


milk. It will pay you to investig: 








ite 


it. United States Steel—through ex- 


its 


customers who manufacture Stain- 
less Steel cooling tanks—has ac- 
quired much valuable knowledge of 
this type of operation. For details, 


1024 





























THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 





April 2, 1953 


Dear Mr. Wood: 


The American dairy industry is one of the Nation's 
greatest resources. Its very nature directly relates 
the welfare of the industry with the welfare of the 
whole people. 





Despite the large stocks of dairy products accumulated 
by the Government, the dairy industry faces the serious 
problem of a declining per capita consumption of its 
products. There is manifest need for the industry to 
find larger markets. This is the central issue your 
industry faces as we observe June Dairy Month 1953. 


This Administration will cooperate wholeheartedly 
with dairy farmers and leaders of the dairy industry 
in working toward solutions of all their basic 
problems, so that the industry may make an ever more 
substantial contribution to the health of the American 


people. 


Sincerely, 


MD xy kr JE2— Kerr 





Mr. Carl A. Wood 

Chairman 

National Sponsor Committee 
of June Dairy Month 

c/o National Dairy Council 

111 North Canal Street 

Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Before you buy your next dairy storage tank, 
compare Pfaudler with any competitive tank on 
these 8 important points. Then decide which 


tank offers you the most for your money. 


For full details, consult your 
nearest Pfaudler Dairy Distributor. 


lfaudler 


» points to look for when 
you buy a storage tank... 





CONSTRUCTION—The deep-dished head of 
Pfaudler stainless steel dairy storage tanks is 
evenly stressed for maximum strength. There 
are no points or sharp corners where full load 
pressures are likely to cause trouble. And 
Pfaudler wall-cooled tanks are tested at 400 
psi to meet ASME code specifications. 


AGITATION—To prevent churning, Pfaudler 
“Stream-Flo” agitation provides smooth, 
straight currents. For extra sanitary protec- 
tion, a one-piece nylon rotary seal eliminates 
metal-to-metal contact. 


REFRIGERATION — Pfaudler offers three types 
of refrigerated tanks — wall-cooled, jacketed 
spray pipe and “DX” Coil—as well as insulated 
tanks without refrigeration equipment. In the 
wall-cooled, portions of the tank wall serve as 
refrigeration surfaces to provide extra-fast 
cooling with ammonia, Freon or methyl chlo- 
ride. To give you more cooling surface, cooling 
water is run over the entire side wall surface 
of Pfaudler jacketed spray pipe tanks. 


EASE OF CLEANING —(Qnly 2 parts of the 
Pfaudler agitator assembly have to be re- 
moved for cleaning. The 14-pound manhole 
door can be easily removed with one hand 
in only 10 seconds. And there are no sharp 
corners to lodge bacteria. 


FLEXIBLE SPEED DRIVE—The Pfaudler pul- 
ley-type drive makes speed changes easy. 
No complicated gearing arrangements to be 
changed. You simply switch pulleys. 


MANHOLE DOOR—Likhe a gigantic dam, the 
patented Pfaudler manhole door is made in a 
concave shape. The greater the pressure—the 
tighter the door. No tools are needed to open 
and close it—just a simple twist of the hand- 
tightened nut does the job. 


FITTINGS — To minimize foaming, the Pfaudler 
inlet fitting directs product against tank head. 
A small seat makes the Pfaudler poppet type 
valve easy to keep leakproof. 


SUPPORT—To eliminate wobbling, weaving, 
or distortion, leg sockets are attached to an 
angle brace on Pfaudler storage tanks. 


THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


STAINLESS STEEL PASTEURIZERS, PROCESS VATS, STORAGE AND WALL-COOLED TANKS 
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Engine Oil Is Reflected 
In Engine Performance 








O MANY OPERATORS of trucks 


primarily occupied with other 

matters such as running a dairy, 
oil is oil and the most desirable lubri 
cant is the one which costs the least 
amount per gallon. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 
easily proved if the operator had the 


to look 


subject of engine oil and its perform 


This could be 


time and inclination into the 


ance in his vehicles. 


The baffling thing about oil to th 
casual observer is that its shortcomings 
do not show up in the oil, they show 
Most oils 
look a great deal alike except for the 
that is them to. give 
them a distinctive trademark. Added 
to the puzzle of oil selection is the 
fact that it 


gible results. It is vehicle performance 


up in engine maintenance. 


dve put into 


takes time to obtain tan 


over a period of time that constitutes 


the pay-off, 


It was not always thus. For years, 


engines operated pretty well on a 
straight, well-refined mineral oil. How 
ever, as engines improved and the in 
dustry began getting more horsepower: 
from smaller and more economical en 
gines, the engines developed an appe 
tite for characteristics not inherent in 
mineral oil. This resulted in the addi 
tion of synthetic substances to bolster 
qualities already in the oil and to im 


part to them qualities they never had 
As much as 10 
engine oil by either volume or weight 


Adding 


stuff to oil is complicated and is not 


per cent of good 


may be additive material. 
simply a matter of dumping it in. Be 
fore the oil is offered for sale, a great 
deal of experimenting and testing has 
to be done both in the laboratory and 
in controlled fleets of vehicles oper 
ating under uniform conditions. Some 
times it takes several additives to get 
oil. A 
single additive or combination of them 


the desired result in a given 


18 


will not give the same results. In 
some cases, additives have an unhappy 
effect upon one another and the re 
what 


sult will vary depending upon 


basin the oil comes from and how it 


is refined. 
How Engines React 


The that show. their 


distaste for certain oils is usually by 


was engines 
excessive deposits or rapid wear. The 
sludge or other deposited material 
stick the 


blowby which accelerates wear, or it 


can piston rings causing 
may accumulate on the valves causing 
a sluggish action at that point which 
interferes with performance as well as 
valve life.’ In extreme cases there can 
be sufficient deposits to block the oil 
that, of 


in sudden death of the 


passages and course, results 


engine. 
If there are 


oil is 


indications that engin 


not performing as well as it 
might, probably the best way to cure 
the situation is to get the oil vendo 
to send one of his more accomplished 
the 


vou might 


representatives around to study 


problem. It can be done 
have to raise a little fuss, but you can 


get one to make recommendations. 


Route trucks especially need an oil 
Their runs are 
thev do a lot of 


Both types of operation mean that it 


suited for the purpose 


short, and idling 





Truck 
feature appearing in the Ameri 
Vilk Revieu 


It is written by 


Tovies is an exclusive 


can each month. 
a man who has 
life in the trucking 


truck 


feet operation, delivery econom 


spent his 


industry. Questions on 
ies, and similar subjects should 
be addressed to Traction, Ameri 
can Milk Review, 92 Warren St. 
New York 7, N. ¥ 











Is prac tically impossible to get the en- 
gine temperature up to the level it was 
the 
lack of consistent motion makes it im 


meant to operate. In addition 
possible for the breathing apparatus 
to ventilate the crankcase. 

Whenever 


water. 


gasoline burns, there. is 
Since the 
erating at low temperatures, there is 
With the 


breathing apparatus inoperative 


some engine is op 
always some condensation. 
none 
Thus the 
engine collects water which combines 
the make a 
gunk that is highly unpalatable to the 


of this is removed as steam. 


with oxvgen and oil to 


ring 
engine. 


the formation of this 


highly objectionable compound, oxida 


To prevent 


tion inhibitors are used. They are 
highly effective and to a large degree 
keep the internals of the engine rea 
Just the fact that the 


engine is clean internally is evidence 


sonably clean. 


that it is going to live longer with less 


maintenance. 


Sometimes acids are formed in the 
general deterioration of engine oil, and 
from attacking the 


metal surfaces, corrosion inhibitors ar 


to prevent these 


added to the oil. In some wavy, the 
chemistry of these inhibitors is that 
they throw a protective coating ove! 


Without it, 


subject to corrosion which to the un 


the surface. the metal is 
practiced eve might be taken for me 


chanical wear. 


The Factor of Temperature 
All mineral thick 


when cold. temperatures 
the 


tend to get 


oils 


In extreme 


mav get so thick or viscous that 
a starting problem is encountered and 


OVE rloade d 


the electrical system is 
The problem cannot be entirely cured 
bv going to a lighter oil, because un 
der temperatures, the oil 


that it 


operating 


may get so thin will be con 


Please Turn to Page 89 
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what makes a DIVCO 
Seo Rugged - So Strong - 
So Very Economical 


to OPERATE and MAINTAIN 2 
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Starting with the rugged DIVCO Chassis Frame — all working 
parts of a DIVCO are much larger, stronger, more enduring 
than those of a conventional truck of comparable capacity. These 
important long life features include Heavy Duty Clutch, Powerful 
Axles, Large King Pins, Steering Knuckles, Clutch Bearings, Main 
Drive Gear, Ball Arms, Brake Shoe Assemblies, Generator, etc. 


With DIVCO, you get extra strength, extra years of usage, extra 
value — extra ECONOMY! 


DIVCO CORPORATION—MAIL ADDRESS: P. O. BOX 3807, PARK GROVE STATION, DETROIT 5, MICH. 
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Ou the Z Ged Nat Follow 73a Seres o¢ 

a 4 tat Deals wtth the Probleme “That 
e e Dairy Tudustry. “Shia Little 

E Wel “Tell You 


WHAT WE ARE 


N SPITE of reasonably firm mai 
kets the 


there has been an 


during postwar years, 
uuneasmess evi 
dent in the dairy industry. The indus 
try has been jumpy. In 1948 and later 
in 1952, milk the 


cause for concern. In 


shortage of was 
considerable 
dustry men expressed alarm over the 
declining cow numbers, the advanced 
average age of farmers, the trend away 
from dairy farming. During 1949 and 
1950, public relations was the theme 
as political pressures, newspape 
stories and other examples of public 
misunderstanding created difficulties. 
The oleomargarine question reached 
crisis proportions. A 
consumption of dairy products from 
the all-time high experienced during 
the war vears brought about a search 


for corrective measures 


In the late fall of 
the flow of 


matters to a head. 


1952, a 
milk 


\ new administra 


sudden 
increase in brought 
tion, aware of the dissatisfaction that 
the 
issues out into the open. Ina number 
the 


pounded the philosophy that was the 


prevailed, attempted to bring 


of speeches new Secretary ex 
basis of the government's approach to 
the 
philosophy 
The first 
should 
they 


duction o1 


problem. Fundamental in this 


two considerations. 
thrat 


such al 


were 
Was 
be of 


encouraged 


price supports 


not nature that 
uneconomical pro 
maintained such 

the 


The second was that agricul 


prices at 


levels as to them out. of 


market. 


ture and agricultural industries should 


price 


solve their own problems with a mini 


mum of reliance on the government 


In an effort to carry out the ideas 


inherent in this philosophy, the Secre 
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decline in’ the 


tary called a conference at Washing 
ton on April 2 and 3 of this year. The 


conference deliberated briefly upon 
the problems confronting the industry 
made some preliminary 


and recom 


mendations. From this conference, a 
small group referred to as a “task com 
mittee” was selected. The April con 
ference was marked by disagreement, 
by precipitate action, and a_ certain 
amount of wishful thinking. Its great 
est contribution was a clear demonstra 
tion of the wide differences of Opinion 
that the 


the uncertainties that prevail regarding 


exist. in dairy industry and 
the exact nature of the problem or 


the elements of the problem. 


The Logical Approach 


In an editorial that appeared in the 
May the Vilk 


Review, it was pointed out that the 


issue of American 


conference devoted more of its time 
to promoting favorite programs than 
it did to exploring the problem. This 
procedure appeared to us to be exactly 


the We 


have, therefore, attempted to do what 


opposite logical approach. 

we can to stimulate logical and con 

structive thinking on this subject. 
This 


Revieu 


Milk 


of articles 


the American 


al number 


issue ol 
contains 
by men in the industry. The articles 
deal with specific areas in the dairy 
industry that may or may not be con- 
tributing factors in the over-all prob 
lem. The reason that these particular 
factors were selected is the fact they 
think 
ing. We have attempted to get at the 
truth. 


that health regulations have exerted a 


have loomed large in industry 


For example, it has been said 


restrictive influence on the movement 


TRYING TO DO 


Ou 


simply: Have they, or have they not? 


of dairy products. question is 
Or, to put it another way, “What has 
the effect of health 


on the dairy industry?” To explore this 


been regulations 
problem, we asked the help of a man 
who has just completed a long and 
exhaustive study of health regulations 
in the United States. He is Dr. A. C. 
Dahlberg of Cornell University. Other 
who this 


Agricul 


men have contributed to 


symposium are: Secretary of 


Ezra T. Benson, who 
“The Role of the Department of Agri 
culture”; John Martin of Hovey, Stan 
ter and Co., New York who discusses 
the problem of pricing; Harlie Zim 
merman of Quality Chekd Dairy Prod 


ucts 


ture writes on 


Association — of Chicago who 
analyzes the possibilities and limita 
tions in advertising and merchan- 
Torgerson, General 


Manager of Lake-To-Lake Cooperative 


in Wisconsin who writes on the nature 


dising; Truman 


of the dairy industry; Gordon Urner, 
Editor of the American Dairy Products 
the influence 
exports; Howard ( 
Kriesel of the United States Depart 


ment of 


Review who considers 


of imports and 


outlines 


milk 


Agriculture who 


the changes in the pattern of 


utilization. 


We are frank to admit that neither 
space nor time allows an adequate ex 


ploration of these intricate subjects 


We do not present these articles as 
the last word in these matters. We 
do present them as sober considera 
tions that merit your attention and 


thought. We hope that they may lead 
to further efforts to get at basic issues, 
that fact will be separated from fiction 
that logic and good sense will point 
industry 


the way to a better dairy 
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HERE you are inside a Heil 
Coolerized Tank where you 
can see a lot of the reasons why 
they cut your milk cooling and storage 
costs. Mirror-smooth, butt-welded stain- 
less steel interior with 5” knuckle 
radius curves, and easy accessibility 
save cleaning and disassembly 

, a re time. Operating efficiency and economy 
Prod- | © result from exhaustive tests, constant 

ee = research and Heil’s 25 years’ experience 
limita- | in perfecting dairy equipment. Heil 
rchan- | design anticipates future sanitary trends 
with a tank that will be “modern” 
many years from now. 


gricul 
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| Agri 
Stan 








seneral 
erative 
nature 
Urner, | 


mee HEIL DUAL PURPOSE “COOLERIZED” TANK 


Huence 








ard ( 
Jepart There's a Heil Coolerized model for 
gee every cooling and storage operation. Get 
a | the “efficiency-with-economy” 

story today from your nearest Heil Sales 
neither Office, or write for Bulletin MST-50240. 
ate ex- | 
ibjects 
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sidera- | T FE. GE KB Ra CO. 
mand Dept. 3563, 
iy lead 3035 W. MONTANA ST., MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
issues 

Factories: Milwaukee, Wis. — Hillside, N. J 
fiction Sales Offices: New York, Union, N. J., Wash- MILK ile) Nei 3 AND COOLING TANKS 
point ington, D. C., Atlanta, Cleveland, Milwaukee, TRANSPORT TANKS e BOTTLEWASHERS 
try Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Dallas, 

Los Angeles, Seattle; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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The Function of 


The DEPARTMENT 





EZRA TAFT BENSON 


OR THIS SPECIAL ISSUE of the American Milk 

Review, I have been asked to state my views briefly 

as to what the functions of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture are and what policies will guide the present 
administration in carrying out these functions. 


First of all, the primary purpose of this Department 
is to be of service to farm people and those who handle, 
process and sell farm products. If this is done to the 
utmost, I firmly believe that the welfare of the general 
public will also be served. We must maintain farm pros- 
perity, not only in the interests of agriculture, but also in 
the interests of the entire country. While this cannot be 
done by government action alone, government can and 
should help. Under the present administration, it will help. 


I feel deeply that the primary function of this Depart- 
ment is to help farmers and other segments of agriculture 
to help themselves. Toward accomplishing this objective, 
a basic part of our policy will be to help farmers obtain 
in the market place full parity prices for their products. 
We shall strive to do this in ways that will permit farmers 
full freedom to operate efficiently and to adjust their pro 
duction to changing consumer demands in an expanding 
economy. 

We believe that the most important method of pro 
moting the long-time welfare of farm people and_ the 


nation is the support of adequate programs of research 
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of AGRICULTURE 


By EZRA TAFT BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


and education in the production, processing, marketing 
and utilization of farm products. In this effort, the need 
for full cooperation between government and industry is 
all important. 

So far as educational and sales promotion work is 
concerned, the dairy industry is in a fortunate position 
because it has a product that is second to none from 
the standpoint of nutrition and wholesomeness.  Nutti- 
tionists say it is difficult to plan a well-balanced diet 
with less than five quarts of milk or its equivalent in milk 
products per person each week. Yet, studies show that 
nearly half of our people consume less than this. Studies 
also show that if everyone consumed five quarts of milk 
or its equivalent each week, we would use a fifth more 
milk than we now do. 

The Department has been required to buy the equiva 
lent of approximately 3.6 billion pounds of milk in the 
form of butter, cheese, and dried milk during the market 
ing year ended March 31, 1953, under the price support 
program. During that marketing vear, had evervone 
drunk less than half a glass more milk per week, the so 


called surplus would not have occurred. 


If every family in the United States were to eat only 
one-quarter pound more butter each week, the Depart 
ment of Agriculture would have to buy no butter under 
the price support program. If each family in the United 
States were to eat one-half pound more butter a week, 
we would face a serious shortage. That is how narrow 
the margin between an adequate reserve and a shortage 
situation really is. 


It is my contention that there is no real surplus of 
dairy products. The problem is one of under-consumption 
rather than over-production. Representatives of the dair 
industry who met with us on May 13 have urged that 
the industry make every effort to get behind an all-out 
merchandising program. Let me assure the dairy industry 
that this Department will give its fullest measure of co- 
operation in this program. I firmly believe that this is 
the most practical long-time solution to so-called dairy 


surpluses. 
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{ MILK CASES 
Automatically 















ESE ge a naege eae ae a 


PM hged F Uae 
MILK CASE 


STACKER 


RAISES EFFICIENCY—CUTS COSTS 


Automatic stacking of milk cases saves man power and valu- 


able floor space in dairy plant operation. This remarkable 
new machine requires no attendant — its operation is en- 
tirely automatic. Cases are received from an overhead con- 


veyor, carefully stacked 2 to 7 high (according to adjustment 


of machine) and delivered to floor track conveyor for 


transportation to holding room or loading platform. Actual 
operating tests show that the fmc Automatic Milk Case 


Stacker is easier on cases and bottles, and assures smoother 


production flow. 


Write for descriptive bulletin TODAY 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORP. 
PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION © RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
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Check These Features 


@ Operates automatically — 


no attendant required 


@ Stacks cases 2 to 7 high — 
according to adjustment 


@ Easier on cases and 
bottles than hand stacking 


@ Handles cases at the 
rate of 23 per minute 


@ Keeps production 


flowing more smoothly 


@ Saves valuable floor space 


District Plants — McAllen, Texas; Phoenix, 
Arizona; Dubuque, lowa; Lindsay, California; 


Santa Paula, California; Fullerton, California; 
Riverside, California; Salinas, California. 


FOOD MACHINERY ° —_ . ° e 
eee §6Sales and Service — San Francisco, California; 


El Centro, California, and Lodi, California. 
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|Duraglas C 
Handi-square bottle line—Millions of these depend- Headquarte 
able bottles are in use by dairies everywhere. pockaging 
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Once upon a time all that a glass 
manufacturer had to do to keep 
America’s dairies supplied with 
containers, was to produce good 
milk bottles. We’ve been doing 
that for years—millions of the 
finest quality bottles in a com- 
plete variety of sizes, shapes and 
styles. 


But with more and more 
aggressive dairies branching out 
into allied product lines, they 
need more than bottles alone. 
They need a bottle supplier that 
is an actual packaging specialist. 


To help dairies make sure 
their products are “right” for 





market, Owens-Illinois offers to 
dairies the Duraglas Dairy Con- 
tainer Packaging Service at the 
world-famous Duraglas Center. 
Here packaging problems are 
solved ... techniques perfected 
... better applications developed. 


Give your product the edge 
when you bring it to market. 
Consult the specialists of the 
Duraglas Dairy Container Pack- 
aging Service about your pack- 
aging and marketing problems. 
See your local Owens-Illinois 
office or write: Dairy Container 
Division, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo I, Ohio. 





| Duraglas Center, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
i- Headquarters for Owens-Illinois 
packaging research. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY + TOLEDO 1, OHIO + BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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try is a paradox. It 


dairy indus 


pe Ae is big, so. big that 

the mind has diffi 

jfralahe culty in comprehend- 
ing the 

® of the figures in- 

volved. We speak 


in terms of billions of pounds, mil 


significance 


lions of cows, millions of farmers, dis 
tributors and plants by the tens of 
thousands. It 
in the every and 
hamlet in the nation. Indeed, it spills 
over our national boundaries into the 
vast Yet, the 
average layman thinks of the industry 


embraces every state 


Union, city, town, 


area of foreign § trade. 
in terms of pints and quarts, pounds 
and half pounds. In our laboratories, 
the quality control people think in 
terms of units so small that they can 
not be detected except with the aid 


of the most delicate instruments. 


It is an industry of facets, 


many 
many aspects, each almost an entity 
itself, vet inextricably 
bound to the others that it is impos 


sible to think logically of one with 


unto each so 


out considering the rest. In spite of 
this fact, the degree to which one is 
connected with one phase of the in 
dustry tends to have a profound in 
fluence on one’s understanding of the 
Clearly, the fluid milk in 
dustry’s reaction to vegetable fat sub 
stitutes differs from the butter indus 
The 
different 


processor. Yet it is 


industry. 


trys reaction. producer sees 
light than the 
difficult to see 
how one branch of the industry could 
function without the other, how any 
single segment could exist without the 


whole. 


things in a 


Literally thousands of dairv enter 
prises are engaged in multiple phases 
For example. 


of the dairv business. 


there are several thousand fluid milk 
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The Nature of the Dairy Industry 


By TRUMAN TORGERSON 


processors who also make we cream. 
At the Lake To Lake Dairy Coopera 
tive with which I am associated, we 
make some 8 million pounds of cheese 
annually. We also ship substantial 
fluid milk 
make butter, powder 
On the other 


firms 


quantities of to Chicago, 
and sell whey. 
there are many 
that deal 
only in one branch of one segment of 


I am thinking of 


hand, 
so specialized thes 
the dairy industry. 


a retail ice cream manufacturer who 
buys his mix in wholesale quantities 
and is concerned only with freezing 
distribution. Another 


be the milk 


who buys his milk already packaged 


and example 


would retail distributor 
and is primarily concerned with the 


single problem of distribution. 


Diversity of Interest 
Where 


size, so many diverse types of opera 


there is such diversity of 
tion, there cannot help but be diver 
sity of interests. Where there is diver 
sity of interest, there is also diversity 
of thought. Despite these wide differ 
ences of size, geography, and interests, 
milk to all ele 
ments in the Milk is the 


point. Any 


is the base common 
industry. 

fundamental reference 
such as a 


United 


comprehensiv e 
that 


program, 


program involves the 


State Department of Agriculture, must 
begin at the reference point. 

Perhaps the best way to get back to 
ask: Why is 


there a dairy industry? The answer is 


the fundamentals is to 


as fundamental as the question. There 
is a dairy industry because milk, the 
basic product, has certain properties 
that make it 
a food. Regardless of the 


valuable to mankind as 
ultimate 
form in which milk is put on the mai 


fluid milk, butter, 


cheese, ice cream, or in a concentrated 


ket, whether as 


form, people buy it for its nutritional 
value or its taste value, or both. As 
long as dairy products meet these two 
basic requirements of taste and nutri 
tion better than any other product, 
there will be a dairy industry. If 
some other product can do the job 
better, then the need for a dairy in 


dustry will no longer exist. 


Butter is an excellent example of 
this axiom. Quality and price are the 
standards by which food products are 
measured. We have seen oleomarga 
rine come into the market and capture 
a sizable portion of the table spread 
Oleomargarine did this be 
offer 
sumer the taste and nutritional values 
tradi- 


business. 


cause it was able to the con 


inherent in butter and in the 





into 
will 


operating 


counties 





TRUMAN TORGERSON 





words and 
have something 
named Torgerson. Lake To Lake Cooperative, 
three 
the “thumb” 
handled 177,000,000 pounds of milk in 1952. 


General Manager of the cooperative and one 


lake a national intercollegiate boxing champion, mix him with 
a Wisconsin farm background, add a generous amount of organizing 
ability plus a definite gift for putting thoughts 


words into action, and vou 


prettv close to a man 


plants and embracing five 


area of Wisconsin, 


of its originators is Truman Torgerson. In this 
article, Mr. Torgerson presents some thoughts 
on the industry of which he is very much a part. 
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uona! dress of butter at a much lower 
prict I must hasten to add that most 
of us in the dairy industry do not be 
lieve that oleo duplicates the nutri- 
tional or taste values of butter. But 
that is beside the point. The signifi 
cant thing is that for large numbers 
of pt ople oleomargarine does the job 
of meeting their taste and nutritional 
needs at a price. For those people, 
the need for a dairy industry as far 


as butter is concerned, no longer ex- 


ists. When it is demonstrated that 
oleomargarine does not meet nutri- 
tional needs or does not have any- 


where near the taste appeal that but- 
ter does, a substantial percentage of 
these people will buy butter. Or, if 
the price of butter were reduced so 
that the quality factor outweighed the 
price factor, they would buy butter. 
At the moment, however, much as we 
for the 


success of oleo is simply that the price 


hate to admit it, the reason 


factor outweighs whatever nutritional 
and taste advantages butter may have. 
The point that I am attempting to 
make is simply this; the dairy indus- 
try exists because it furnishes the con 
suming public with foods that have a 
definite nutritional and taste quality 
at a reasonable price. As long as the 
dairy industry can offer a better com- 
than 
any other industry and sell consumers 


bination of quality and price 
on this fact, then there will be a dairy 
But, as butte 


too well, if another industry can offer 


industry. shows all 
a more favorable combination of qual 
ity and price and do a better sales job, 
then, in the public mind, the need for 
a dairy industry becomes progressively 


less 
Strength in Diversity 


One of the great strengths of the 
dairy industry has been its diversity. 
Despite the common nature of the 
raw material, no less than five major 
industries have developed. These in 
dustries are, of course, fluid milk and 
cream, ice cream, the concentrated 
milk group which includes powder, 
condensed and 
and butter. In 


group of 


evaporated, cheese, 


addition, there is a 
miscellaneous by-products 


such as casein, milk sugar, whev, etc. 

This diversity has given the dairy 
business a stability that has been lack 
ing in The 


alternative outlets for the basic raw 


most other enterprises. 


material have, historically, provided 


a reasonably satisfactory system for 


meeting the peculiar requirements of 
The 


the dairy industry. have pro 
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vided a means for storing milk during 
the period of heavy production so that 
it is available during the period of 
short supply. Diversification has 
served as a form of insurance against 
temporary dislocations in any one o1 


two of the segments. 

Valuable as this diversification has 
been, significant as it has been as an 
element of strength, it has also been 
a source of weakness. The weakness 
has grown as the various divisions of 


the industry have become further re 





DAIRY REMEMBRANCE FUND 
A fund for the 


honoring members of the dairy 


purpose of 
and allied industries became a 
fact last month. Known as the 
Dairy Fund, the 
project is sponsored by the Milk 
National 
Dairy Council, and Dairy Indus 


Remembrance 


Industry Foundation, 
tries Supply Association. Money 
from the fund will be used for 


research and dev elopment. 











moved from one another. It has tended 
to develop a sort of particularism, a 
form of industrial provincialism ex 
pressed in terms of narrow intra-in 
dustry viewpoints and, I am sorry to 
Say, a tendency to promote individual 
divisions without regard to the effect 
of such promotion on other segments. 
At best, this has resulted in some mild 
attempts at cooperation between seg 
ments of such as the 
Dairy 


American 


the industry 
Industry Committee, or the 
Dairy Association, or the 
National Dairy Council. At worst, it 
has created competition for raw mate 
rials, with butter the low man on the 
totem pole. It has also resulted in an 


almost incredible lack of coordination. 


Lack of Co-ordination 

At the moment, for example, there 
is the strenuous effort of the butter 
industry to maintain its markets. 
While this effort is being made on a 
variety of fronts, through legislative 
activity, advertising and merchandis 
ing programs, research work, and ed 
ucational projects, there are a number 
of fluid milk distributors who are car 
their milk 


trucks and actively promoting its sale 


rving oleomargarine on 
This is something a great deal different 
from a defensive marketing move. It 
is a clear demonstration of the partic 
ularism that I mentioned earlier. 
There are other examples. Some 
of the low fat milk, both fluid and 


powder, now on the market is being 


promoted as a means of reducing the 
food budget by replacing the more ex 
pensive whole milk with these prod 
ucts. 


Indeed, some of the low fat 


milks are because of the 
butterfat, inti 


mating that butterfat is undesirable. 


advocated 
relative absence of 
It is an accepted fact that certain peo 
ple, because of the way they are put 
together, find butterfat difficult to as 
similate. It is also accepted that there 
is a market for low fat milks in this 
group. The point that I am trying to 
is that 


too much of our sales promotion work 


make, however, It altogether 
with low fat milks, the advertising has 
attempted to capitalize on the diet 
consciousness of the American public 
at the expense of other segments of 
the industry. 

In a similar manner, producers and 
market 
sought to 


handlers of milk have some 


times divorce themselves 
from the problems and competition 
of others in the industry by building 
“order fences” around their milksheds. 
Our country grew and prospered be 
trade 
Ou 


currency is the same, the products of 


cause of free and unrestricted 


between the forty-eight states. 


one area are tariff-free when shipped 
into another. This has promoted ef 


ficiency of production in the areas 


The 


growimg 


best suited for each enterprise. 
corn belt concentrated on 
corn, the cotton area on cotton and 


the plains states on wheat. 


industry, 
of health 


penalties are 


But today in the dairy 
trade 


regulations and 


barriers in the form 
order 
growing up that can become just as 
insidious as though each state could, 
in effect, regulate its own commerce 
This prevents free movement of milk 
from areas of efficient and low cost 
production to areas of high cost pro 
duction. The result has been curtailed 
consumption and chaos in time of sur 
plus. 

afford the luxury 


think 


Can the industry 
of this type. of isolationism? I 
not. 

All types of dairy enterprises have 
other and to the 


dairy industry as whole. 


a relation to each 
A weakness 
in one type ultimately leads to a weak 
Milk, the com 
itself to di 


versification but not to isolation. 


ness in other types 
mon denominator, lends 
Fun 
damentally, there is no fluid milk in 
dustry, no butter industry, no cheese 
dairy in 


whole. A 


our thinking must rest. 


industry. There is only a 


dairy industrv as a weak 
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GENERAL WEAKENING in 
the demand for milk fat, espe 
cially in the form of butter, is 


one of the most important changes 
affecting the dairy industry during the 
This is no sudden 
It has had and 


will have far-reaching effects tor dairy 


past half century 


or temporary situation. 


men, for processors, and for consumers 


Demand is more than just a ques 
tion of the quantities of the product 


take 


COnSUMErS 


consumed. It must also into 


account the prices which 
are willing to pay and at which buyers 


and sellers exchange the product 


15% of the milk 


human consumption in 


ln the 1930's about 
fat used fon 


the United States was made into farm 


and creamery butter. In 1952. only 
about 25% was used for butter. The 
average American is eating only a 


little more than half as much butter 
as before World War II. 


What has this done to dairy 
kets? that 


tion is to Compare butter prices with 


mat 
One way to answer ques 
industrial wages, with disposable con 
sumer income, and with prices of other 


foods. 


Butter Prices and Industrial Wages 
1921 to 1929 in 


retail butter prices and aver 


During the period 
clusive 
age hourly wages of all manufacturing 
nearly identical for the 
Wages and butte 


prices went up and down together 


industries were 


nation as a whole. 


Mor that nine-vear period, industrial 


wages averaged hour and 


93.5¢ per 


the price of butter at retail averaged 


5 9c pel pound. In seven ol the nine 
vearly difference Was less 
than 2c. Che 
wages and butter prices was so close 


that 


vears, the 
relationship between 
price analysts frequently — said, 
“Tell me the level of industrial wages 


and f will tell vou the price of butter.” 


If that relationship held today, but 
fully 


On this basis 


ter would be twice its 


butter 


present 


price. prices are 


not high; they are low. Relative to 
industrial wages, thev are about the 
lowest on record. 


Butter Prices 
A better 
ket for butter is to compare the total 


and Consumer In 


comes measure of the mat 


dollars spent for butter with total dis 


income. Not 


posable consumes only 


is the average consumer spending 


a much smaller share of his net 


*Presented as part of a panel discussion 
at the annual meeting of the National Dairy 
Council, Columbus, Ohio, January 28, 1953. 
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WHAT'S 
AHEAD 
FOR 
BUTTERFAT 


By RUDOLPH K. FROKER 


1920's, 
he is actually spending fewcr dollars 
for butter than then 


income for butter than in the 


now 


Butter Prices and Other Food Prices 
Butter prices have not kept pace with 
the prices of many other foods, includ 
ing Huid milk, cheese, and nonfat dry 
milk Similarly 


from total farm marketings have gen 


solids. cash receipts 
erally reflected changes in the income 
level of industrial workers, but butter 
sales have dropped quite far out of 


line. 


The point of these comparisons is 
not to stress the obvious « hange of the 
to make it 


clear that the weakening in consume 


past few vears, but rathes 
demand for butter has been under way 


for many years. The price and mai 
ket situation during the war and the 
since the wai 


margarine legislation 


have greatly accelerated the change, 
but they have not been solely responsi 
ble for it. 

Butter is not the only product that 
reflects the weakening in the demand 
for milk fat. 
on the basis of the cream line the way 
they did 


vou 


People do not buy milk 


some vears ago. And have 


noticed that fewer people put 


that it is 
not unique to see half or more of those 
at a table drink black coffee? 
are no national figures on cream con 
fluid milk and 

together But 
some of the markets 


under federal regulation clearly sup 


cream in their coffee, and 


Chere 
sumption, because 
cream are reported 
cream sales in 
port the observation that cream con 


sumption has dropped sharply during 


the past several vears. It is indeed 
fortunate that increases in milk sales 
have more than compensated for the 
decrease in cream sales, so that the 


combined total is well above pre-wai 


levels. 


butte have 


any farmers ha the farm cream areas 


Lower prices caused 
to shift to whole milk or to quit the 
dairy industry. This lower volume of 
cream has made obsolete a number of 


cream and butter plants. 


The general weakening in demand 
for milk fat is due to two main factors 
One is the substitution of cheaper fats 
and oils. The other is a decline in the 
total demand for fat in the 


diet. 


American 


This fundamental change in markets 
has largely destroyed butter as the 
golden yardstick of value in the dairy 
industry. 


What 


draw with respect to the milk fat sit 


other conclusions can we 


uation, and what suggestions, if any 


can we make to meet or adjust to it? 


hold 
steady, the rapidly rising population 
take of the milk fat) prob 
lem, except perhaps in a few 
They 


any further decline in the per capita 


Some people say that if we 


will care 
farm 
cream areas. would claim that 
consumption will soon be offset by an 


increase in the number of consumers 


Certainly an economy operating at 
capacity and the addition of 2,500,000 
new domestic Consumers per pea 
7,000 pet day—are 
portant factors in demand. If the sub 
milk fat is 
butter, this will probably be adequat 


to take care of the situation. I 


tremendously im 


stitution for confined t 
how 
ever, milk fat were replaced rapidly 
and Oona large scale Ith evaporated and 
condensed milk, Af he se, ice Cream ind 
especially in fluid milk, the impact on 
the industry all along the line would 


be very serious. 


Some people would say shift som 
of the price from fat to other milk 


This should be ecncouradce dl for 


Ple ast 


solids. 


Turn to Page 88 
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KUSEL 3ig-Bag Flo PLATE HEAT EXCHANGER 





The exclusive special cor- 
rugated canstruction of 
the Kusel Zig-Zag Flo 
Plate keeps jthe milk in a 
"smooth" tutmoil assuring 
maximum @xposure — 
heating and cooling is 
more uniform — more 
thorough + more effi- 
cient. 


Heating and cooling is perhaps the most 
important phase of milk processing. Over 
the years, many different methods of 
accomplishing this operation have been 
developed, but, we believe, NONE can 
compare in efficiency and practicability 
to the Kusel Zig-Zag Flo Plate Heat Ex- 
changer. This unit combines many exclu- 
sive design and construction features to 


make it so outstanding that it is fast 
becoming the talk of the Dairy Industry. 


You will want to know why, of course, 
so we offer a nationwide system of rep- 
resentatives to tell you the details of 
design and performance. Contact the 
Kusel Distributor in your territory — he 
will tell you the Kusel Zig-Zag Flo story. 


Engineered and Manufactured by 


WATERTOWN 


WISCONSIN 
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TARIFF-TRADE and SUPPORT POLICIES 
—AN UNWORKABLE MIXTURE 


Few issues on the 


country s 
hold 


importance than the 


current 


we 


foetire 


ae more or less 
tariff-trade 


On its solution 


scene greatel 


controversy ovet 
liberal 
policies. 
Thay 
well hang success or failure of United 
States leadership in welding a free 
world front against Communism. Vi 
tally is the health 


and strength of our domestic economy. 


concerned as well 


Stripped to its elements, the battle 
is joined on the hand 


proponents of continuation and accel 


one between 
eration of Commerce to and from our 
shores and those of our foreign nation 


friends; and on the other, advocates 


of restrictions against such flow. on 
the incoming side, of items impor 


tantly competitive with domestic pro 
duction. 


Stages in the skirmishing are being 


First of these is the 
Administration’s call for 


set on two fronts. 
extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
Second is the Congressional considera 
tion of extending Section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act, under which 
imports of certain agricultural products 
are embargoed or limited. 


Let’s have a look in review at the 
Act. 


1934, this measure has 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Dating from 
for nearly two decades formed ama 
jor base of this country’s foreign pol- 
Under 


become a 


icy in the field of economics. 
it, the United States has 
partner to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Through these ne 


gotiations agreements were formulated 
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By GORDON URNER 





New 


34 vears. 





GORDON URNER 





Gordon 
Dairy Products Review, has been reporting 
wholesale prices and trading activity in the 


York 


decades have been concerned primarily with 
butter, cheese, and concentrated 
that field he is one of the best-informed men 
in the United States on prices and the move 
ment of goods. 
imports and exports as one whose work brings him in daily contact 
with the realities of the problem. 


Urner, editor of the American 


market for 
His operations for the past two 


perishable produce 


milks. In 


He writes on the subject of 








between thirty-four nations placing in 
effect 


some Cases and freezing Ol easing of 


reciprocal tariff reductions in 


existing regulations in others. 


During this time, and especially 
since the close of World War II, the 
Act has been subjected to frequent 
home. 


Congress has 


assaults by “protectionists” at 
To many of _ these, 
vielded. Each periodic review of the 
measure has seen the addition of re- 
strictive amendments. Some of these 
have limited Presidential authority to 
Others have fa- 


invocation of the 


order lowered tariffs. 
cilitated 
clause” to wipe out or reduce specific 
tariff 

With its 


looming closer, and 


“escape 


easements. 


June 12 expiration date 


with a view to 
providing ample time for a full-scale 
review of the Act in order to develop 
a fresh approach to foreign economic 
policy, President Eisenhower asked in 


April for an 


extension in_ its 


early interim one-vear 


Thus 


it was hoped to avoid a hot immediate 


present form. 


debate on the entire tariff question. 


This hope, however, was dashed 
with the introduction by Representa 
tive Richard M. (R., Pa.) 
March 30, of a bill carrving various 


new restrictions to R.T.A.A. This pro 


Simpson 


posal received prompt Ways and 
Means Committee approval for hear- 
ings, which now have been under way 
for weeks. 

Provisions of the Simpson bill would: 
1. speed up application of the “escape 
clause”; 2. give the Tariff Commission 
broad authority to make sharp duty 
increases and place quotas on many 
including 


commodities, petroleum, 


and agricultural 
Tarifl 


mendations mandatory and end Pres- 


minerals, products; 


> ; ae 
3. make Commission recom 


idential power to turn down import 


restrictions proposed by this agency. 


The Defense Production Act 


Now let’s turn to the second front 
of the skirmish—Section 104 of the De 
Production Act. This is the 
amendment writien into D.P.A. under 


which the Secretary of Agriculture is 


fense 


required to embargo or limit imports 
of agricultural commodities whose im 
pact adversely affects domestic price 


support programs 


In orders empowered by this sec 
tion, the Secretary has 
effect 
quota restrictions on movement to the 
United States of the following foreign 


products: butter, butter oil, dried skim 


prey iously 


placed in complete bans o1 
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milk, dried whole milk, dried butter 
milk, dried cream, high fat malted 
milk compounds, cheddar cheese, 
Italian cow’s milk cheese, Edam and 
Gouda, blue-mold, varieties processed 
from cheddar and blue-mold cheese, 
neanuts and peanut oil, flaxseed and 


linseed oil, and tung nuts and tung oil. 


These orders were instituted on the 
urgent representation of dairy indus- 
try groups that domestic markets were 
seriously undermined and potentially 
threatened by large-scale importation 
f such products, and by the Secre 
U.S.D.A.’s 


support programs were in fact being 


tarv’s findings that price 


eopardized thereby. 


April came an Ad 
Section 
104 to pass out of the picture on is 

date of 
} 


this vear, and transfer 


Then in early 
ministration move to permit 
wrent expiration June 30 
its controlling 
provisions to a strengthened form of 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust 


nent Act. 


President Eisenhower on 
lirected the Tariff 


launch at once an investigation of ag 


April 9 


Commission to 


ricultural imports and recommend ac 
tion placing those which are now em 
D.P.A Sec 


under 


bargoed or limited unde 
tion 104, in a similar 
\.A.A. Section 22. 


status 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson im 
mediately supported this directive and, 
in testimony before Congressional ag 
ricultural committees, said in part: “It 
s imperative that proceedings be in 
stituted Section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
ind that action be taken under that 


immediately unde 


aw to guard against a lapse of the 
import controls now in operation and 
needed for the effective operation of 
programs now supporting commodities 


protected by Section 104.” 


Benson 
Section 104 “is a 


mandatory proceeding which permits 


testimony, Mr. 
pointed out that 


In his 


no negotiation and works a hardship 
upon our policy of encouraging foreign 


trade 


Section 22 of the 


Agricultural Ad 
Act,” he stated, 


ened by amendment or more effective 


justment ‘if strength 
\dministration to reduce the time-lag 
between a request by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the President, his trans- 
MmMIssion of a Tariff 
Commission and that body’s decision, 


offe rs all the 


ur domestic production while per 


directive to the 


protection ne eded_ for 


1953 


June, 


mitting time for diplomatic negotia- 
tion to cushion the shock to our for 
eign suppliers of their loss of our mar- 


ket. Many of 


been encouraged to build up their pro 


these countries have 
duction for ou supply and an arbi- 
trary shut-off works needless hardship. 


All of the countries are our friends.” 


The Dairy Industry’s Position 
On this 
representatives have voiced insistence 
that, should Section 104 be permitted 


proposal, dairy industry 


to lapse, the transfer of its controlling 
powers to Section 22 must be on a 


basis that will assure prompt and 
definite protection against the harm 
ful flow of foreign milk products this 
way. Likewise, in the Tariff Commis 
sion’s hearings on the matter, officials 
of U.S.D.A. reiterated 


outlined to Congress 


ts position as 
They called for 
continuation of existing bans on those 
fats and oils items now embargoed, 
and continuing quota regulations from 
July | for all cheese types now under 
restriction. For such, maintenance of 
existing annual quota rates was sought 
On all eXCe pt che ddar chee se, on whic h 


a further quota cut was asked 


Returning once more to the Recipro 
cal Trade Agreement Act 
more accurately the 
they 


writing, hewed closely to the line ex 


hearings 
hearings on the 
Simpson bill have, up to this 


pected. 


“Trade liberalists’ embracing Ad 


ministration top brass, the American 


Farm Bureau Federation and some 
other leading national farm organiza 
tions, many business groups, Many In 
dustry elements, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the Committee for Eco 
nomic Development, foreign trade or 
ganizations, and many others strongly 
opposed the Simpson measure and as 
strongly urged President Eisenhower's 
one-vear extension of the existing law 
and his correlated proposal for a con 
current comprehensive study by an 


cleven-membet bipartisan COMMISSION 


of the country’s entire foreign trade 
policy. 

In this group, the “trade-not-aid” 
idea is dominant. together with its 


companion theme of boosting exports 
in exchange for imports. Closely tied 
in, of course, are the essential objec 


tives of strengthening the economic 


svstem of the free world, of fostering 
good will and co operation of friendly 
nations, and of easing the tax burden 


at home. 


“Protectionists” were equally volu 
ble and forceful in their demand for 
full maintenance or further tightening 
of present import 


regulatory provi- 


sions. Here the arguments have, of 
course, been specialized according to 
the interests represented, with dairy 
spokesmen among the vanguard of 


the defenders of controls. 


On this side is raised the cry of 
competitive injuries in specific fields 
from imports from lower-production 
cost points of origin and/or from areas 
ith which exportable surpluses are sub 
sidized directly on 


through currency 


devaluation 


Here is where the dairy industry's 
demand for adequate protection is ut 
terly logical. Caught squarely in the 
middle of long existing conflict in Con 
gressional- and Administration-spon 
sored policies, this full partner among 
the giants of our economy has every 


right to squeal. 


On one hand, legislative pegs sup 
port United States prices of milk and 
its products at levels far above world 
markets. On the other 


Administration 


legislation and 
pressure together are 
geared to invite our foreign friends to 
pour their surplus manufactured milk 
What could be 


this way more ridicu 


lous? 
Paradox Is Not New 
This 


posed policies is nothing new. It was 


muddle of diametrically op 


born and fostered during the twenty 
reign of the New Deal and the 


Fair Deal, when the brain trust and 


year 
planned economy boys ran the show 
But here it now lies as one of the 
inheritances in the 


many unwek ome 


lap of the new Administration, which 
is seeking time and methods to clear 


the decks of messes and get on course 


It is not necessary here to set up a 
flock of complicated statistics to poimt 
up the severe blow our dairy structure 
suffered last year from inadequately 


controlled imports 


Data show that in 1952, skirting 
around the ban on butter importation 
milk flowed into 
the United States to the tune of nearly 
10,000,000 pounds. Our imports in 
1950 were but 24,000 pounds! Also 
in 1952 we drew from abroad 12,000 
000 pounds of dried buttermilk. Our 
imports two years before 


half-million! 


In all, the record 


total 1952 dairy imports, in terms of 


foreign dried whol 


were but a 


shows that ou 
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milk equivalent, skyrocketed to 780, 
000,000 pounds—the highest level in 
sixteen years! This influx served. to 
knock 

dried whole down 32,500,000 pounds 
from 1951—a shrinkage of 24.8 per 


cent, 


1952 domestic production of 


Clearly, too, it played an important 
role in starting our domestic supply 
of major milk products on the un 


happy road toward staggering su 
pluses and prices plummeted to sup 
This road has carried us 
to date—May I8—to a mountain of 


government suport purchases footing 


port levels. 


up to 190.7 million pounds of butter, 
121.4 million pounds of cheese, and 


300.2 million pounds of nonfat) dry 


milk solids. 


Spectre of further damaging floods 
of foreign dairy items now is dissi- 
pated by U.S.D.A.’s action at the close 
of 1952 and later damming the gap 
in our trade wall. But, under the com 
bination of circumstances — still su 
rounding our dairy industry, common 
sense alone dictates that the dam must 
be permanently provided as long as 
the parity principle of price support is 


operative. 


Charles W. Holman, secretary of 
the National Milk Producers Federa 
tion, unquestionably reflects all in 
formed industry opinion on that point 
voiced at the 


with this comment, 


Washington hearings: 


“Imports of competitive foreign 
dairy products cannot be justified as 
long as the government is purchasing 
domestic surpluses under a price sup 
port program, or the prices received by 
farmers for their milk used in manu 


factured dairy foods are below parity. 


“Some 


equivalent per year recently has been 


35 billion pounds of milk 


voing into international trade. An open 
market supported above world prices 
would be a prime target for these po 
tential imports, and would so increase 
vovernment purchases that they would 
wreak havoc on the price support pro 
gram. 
“The 


‘realizes that foreign market outlets 


Federation,” he continued, 
are necessary to many of our major 
industries if they are to continue to 
operate at near capacity and maintain 
a high level of employment. It also 
recognizes that if countries are to im 
port from us, they must have market 
outlets here for goods that will ofte: 
At the 


insist that the articles 


them a means of repayment. 


sume time, we 
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which they supply us must be those 
that we need and want. In this, ou 
policy should be to encourage the im- 
portation of items which we can use, 
rather than add to surpluses which are 
hard put to find a means of disposal.” 

So the whole broad matter rests at 
this writing in a state of cloudiness. 
Congressional and Trade Commission 
hearings are nearing completion. Both 


make 


Whatever action is taken is bound to 


bodies must early decisions. 


induce repercussions — at home and 
abroad. But 


Administration's current proposals 


a follow-through on the 


holds the best chance of minimizing 
these. 
The Heart of the Issue 
Writing in a recent issue of The 
New York Times, staff member Bren- 
dan M. Jones says that fact-finding by 





DR. HUGO H. SOMMER 

Dr. Hugo H. Sommer, of the 
University of Wisconsin ren- 
signal 


dered service to many 


phases of the dairy industries. 
When he passed away suddenly 
on May 8, it was impossible to 
notify his many thousands of 


friends and admirers. Those 
who wish to honor his memory 
may do so by sending their 
checks to the 
brance Fund, making them pay- 
able to E. B. Lehrack, Treasurer, 
and forwarding them to Na 
tional Dairy Council, 111 North 


Canal Street, Chicago 6, Il. 


Dairy Remem- 











Congress as to how injurious imports 
have been is actually “the heart. of 
the issue.” 

“Logically,” he observes, “if it seems 
to be in the over-all national interest, 
both economically and militarily, to 
increase imports of foreign goods, then 
it also might be desirable to determine 
the effects of such trade and devise a 
means of making their impact more 
gradual. Reasonably, it can be demon- 
strated that damage even to a small 
segment of the economy reacts on the 


whole. 


“Decisions on the tariff question,” 
Jones points out, “and a bill to 
reduce hampering red-tape in United 
States Customs procedure, will have 
some bearing on the degree of con- 
fidence and cooperation in other coun- 
tries on such matters as the North 


Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


“They may even conceivably,” he 


warns, “have a relation to the efter 
tiveness of persistent and recently a 
tive efforts by the Communist cony 
tries to obtain more goods from. th: 
industrialized countries of Western 
Europe.” 

This warning is spotlighted by lat 
press reports from the Continent. | 
is intimated that the western nations 
are increasingly fearful of the growth 
United States 
trade policies. Likewise, it is rumored 


of “protectionism” in 


that Russia has recently sounded out 
West Germany with attractive offers 
for revival of mutual trade. 


In other directions, acute triction 
has naturally been generated betwee 
ourselves and major R.T.A. cooperat 
ing countries whose dairy product ex 
ports to these shores have been cu 
tailed or cut off by Section 104 quotas 
or embargoes. Some of these nations 
have instituted retaliatory measures 
In addition, acute concern is report 
edly building up among some leading 
exporting countries notably 


New Zealand that U.S.D.A. may 


dump sizable portions of its heavy 


dairy 


milk product surplus purchases in 


world market channels. 


This latter development may be the 
outgrowth of Secretary Benson's recent 
leaders l 


appointment of — thirteen 


i 
various fields of American agriculture 
to advise the Department on matters 
relating to foreign trade in farm prod 
ucts. 

leaders to 
Secretary 


Benson pointed out that the interna 


In asking agricultural 


serve on the committee, 
tional aspects of United States agri 
cultural programs have become of in 
creasing importance during the past 
decade, and that with agricultural ex 
ports. declining, policies concerning 
foreign trade have taken on paramount 


importance. 


The Secretary announced he has 
recently approved a reorganization of 
the Department's foreign work. This 
reorganization involved the replace 
ment of the Office of Foreign Agricul 
tural Relations by the Foreign Agri 
cultural Service, under the director 
Short, a reputed 


staunch “free-trader.” 


ship of Romeo E. 


All in all, it is safe to say that few 
problems are surrounded with greater 
complexities. Final resolvement must 
later 
plans for shaping price support legis 
lation to be knit into a workable pat 


tern with tariff-trade programs. 


await thoughtfully-conceived 
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PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF MILK FAT 
AND SOLIDS NOT FAT 





Pe 






POUNDS 10 20 


MILK SOLIDS NOT FAT 










| 


| One of the salient features of the dairy 

industry is the shift from butterfat to 

solids not fat. This chart shows clearly 

| the extent to which the change has pro- 

gressed. Note that this chart deals with 

all butterfat consumption, not just the 
butterfat in butter 





1923-1927 





1950-1953 


30 40 50 








REVOLUTION IN UTILIZATION OF MILK 


Betore oul very 


A eves a phenomenal 
change has been OO” 
te 

fala curring in the utiliz 
ation of our milk 

supply. This is lit 

erally the root of the 

present surplus pos! 

tion of dairy products in the United 
States. The consequences pose large 
roblems for the long-term, as well 
s the immediate, future of the Amer 


in dairy industry. 


The change in utilization of the 
ilk supply manifests itself in two 


vays. First, is the shift in) volume 


mong the individual dairy products. 
Second, is the total intake per person 
f milk fat and solids not fat, respec 
vel 

Based on market prices and long 
tradition, the milk fat has been con 
sidered the most valuable component 
fmilk. Invariably, about 97 per cent 
f the available annual supply has 
een used for food. Until the late 
I940's, the per capita consumption 
fluctuated within about 10 per cent 
from high to low. But over the past 
everal vears, there has been a gradual 
lownturn which has carried milk fat 
msumption per person to a record 
low of 27.3 pounds (in 1952) com 


pared to 30 to 32 pounds in practi 


June, 1953 


By HOWARD C. KRIESEL 


cally all vears from 1924 through ucts other than butter, the combined 
1947. intake per person of milk fat increased 


The matt seteble chanee ts afl from a little over 3 pounds in the mid 
fat utilization is the decline in use 1920's to about 6 pounds in recent 
for making butter. The per capita con years. A slight net increase also o¢ 
curred in the combined quantity of 
fluid milk and cream. But the in 


crease i the SC TUMCrOUS other forms 


sumption of milk fat in butter ranged 
between 12.3 and 14.5 pounds from 
1924 until 1942. It dropped sharply 
from 1942 to 1943 and has drifted 


still lower in recent vears, reaching 


was not sufficient to offset the 7-pound 
drop in milk fat consumed in butter 
In 1952, about 25 per cent of milk 


the record low of 6.7 pounds in 1952 
consumed was in form of butter com 


8.7 pounds in terms of butter). Over 


the last three decades consumption of pared with 46 per cent three decades 


most other manufactured dairy prod ago 

ucts has increased, practically dou Why Butter Has Declined 
bling in the case of cheese and ice The pronounced drop in demand 
cream. For all) manufactured prod for and the consumption of butte 


Howard C. Kriesel comes trom LaCrosse 
County in the western part of Wisconsin. After 
graduating from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1937, he worked for Swift & Company in 
Waterloo, lowa before joining the United 
States Department of Avriculture in 1939 
With the exception of a year's study at the 
University of Chicago and two years in the 
Navy, he has been with the Department evel 
since. As a member of the Division of Statisti 
cal and Historical Research of the Bureau of 





Agricultural Economics, he devotes his full 


HOWARD C. KRIESEL 


time to the dairy industry. His report on the 
pattern of utilization is based on the very best and very latest data 
available 
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| CONSUMPTION OF MILK FAT PER PERSON 


(BY TYPE OF DAIRY PRODUCT ) 
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HOW FAT IS USED 
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Changing utilization in dairy products is indicated by the extent 
to which butterfat is consumed in all dairy products. The spec- 
tacular decline in butter is somewhat offset by butterfat con- 
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INMANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 
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Nearly seven pounds of butterfat per person is used in the 
various manufactured products. 
big guns, with evaporated running third. However, butter 


Cheese and ice cream are the 


sumption in manufactured products and fluid milk and cream. fluid milk remain the primary outlets for butterfat = 
must be explained from several an in the 1935-39 period. In 1946 it the nation as a whole, per capita 
gles. In the last’ several years, re reached nearly 80 pounds per person. intake of processed skimmed milk 
strictions governing the sale of mat Dairy products other than butter, of items has not quite held its own, 
garine have been almost entirely elim course, are important contributors to though there have been striking in- 
inated. Consumption of this item this total, accounting for about 20 creases in urban consumption of choc- 
promises to exceed 8 pounds per pet pounds in recent years. The meat cat- olate drinks and cultured buttermilk. 
on in 1953. This will be larger than egory including poultry, fish and Consumption of fluid whole milk has 
the consumption of creamery butter game — supplied in the neighborhood shown some increase, though the ex- 
and will be within less than a halt of 40 pounds. The remainder is sup- act amount is not known, since revised 
pound of equalling the consumption plied by eggs, grains and numerous figures are not available. Total con- 
of creamery and farm-made butter vegetables. sumption per person of milk solids 
combined. The increase in use of not fat in recent vears has been 


margarine, however, is only partially 


vegetable oils are in 


Supplies of 


surplus position at present. The Com- 


around 46 pounds compared to less 


responsible for the decline in demand i than 38 pounds in the mid-1920’s. 
for | 1 | modity Credit Corporation owns neat 
or butter rw Combined Consump ; 
'P- ly L billion pounds of cottonseed oil Numerous conditions are involved 
tion of butter and margarine in 1953 : lai | 
ms alone, acquired under the price sup in explaining the more favorable trend 
will be in the neighborhood of = 17 y li ‘ 
, , , port program. With prices low rela in Consumption of milk solids not fat. 
IOUS ea | eTSOH COTMpPAre¢ with P a ho 
| | tive to prices of milk fat, there will These include improved and. greate 
around 20) pounds Itt most vears prio ° | | 
be continuing efforts to substitute variety of products and better met 


to 1942 


them in food products. On some chandising by the dairy industry. A 

Phe reduction in the intake of but fronts the substitution, once started, growing appreciation on the part ol 
ter and margarine combined may rep may develop much faster than has consumers for the importance of 
resent a conscious effort on the part use of margarine in place of butter. solids not fat in diet has contributed 


of American consumers to limit. thei 


fats Phe 


constunption of increased 


consumption of cheese spreads and 


Brighter Future in Solids-Non-Fat 


immeasurably 


milk solid not 


The growing use of 


Recent) trends in) consumption ol fat has helped widen farmers’ mai 
the decreased consumption of bread solids-not-fat of milk suggest a bright kets for skimmed milk. For the United 
and potatoes gives some support to er future for the dairy industry. Nu States as a whole, farmers are now 
this supposition. However, the use of tritionists say this is as it should be selling in whole form 82 per cent 
so-called visible fats has not de the really unique value of milk is in of the equivalent of milk and cream 


creased. In fact, use of such prod 


ucts in less apparent forms, such as 


the nonfat Almost without 


exception, consumption of dairy prod- 


portion. 


delivered to plants and al ale rs, Com 


pared with only about 48 per cent two 


vegetable shortening in cooking, ap ucts containing solids-not-fat have decades ago. This means, also, that 
pears to have increased slightly. The shown increases in recent years. The we are now using for food about 72 
combined consumption of all the so manufactured products containing per cent of the solids-not-fat produced 
called visible fats has shown little 


change over three decades, ranging in 


both fat and nonfat components show 


little 
Phe 


compared with a over 50. pet 


cent 20 years earlier inducement 


an increase in consumption per pet 
most vears between 42 and 44 pounds son from 5 pounds or less up to mid- for the larger movement off farms 
per person, 1930's to 7.5 pounds and more_ in comes from wartime exports of 
The per capita intake of fats in recent vears. Manufactured products number of products including nonfat 
“invisible” forms actually has shown containing only solids not fat have dry milk, and the reliance on nontat 


some mcrease In this 
70 and 72 pounds 


compared with only about 61 pounds 


recent vears, 


has been between 
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shown even a larger gain—going from 


pounds or less up to mid-1930's to 
nearly 


7 pounds in recent years. For 


dry milk along with butter and chees 


to support 


Pl ast 


present dairy markets 


Turn to Page 87 
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You'll find 
all the features 
you want in 


TRI-CLOVER 


“Pump King’’ Unimount Series 





Designed for very efficient oper- 
ation at 1800 and 3600 RPM, and 
especially where high speeds are 
required, through heaters, coolers, 
filters, clarifiers, etc. The 3600 RPM 
model is especially applicable in 
the dairy industry where high head 
and low capacity are essential and 
for handling low and medium vis- 
cosity liquids in the food processing 
industry. 

























OVER 30 years of continuous improvement is em- 
bodied in today’s line of Tri-Clover centrifugal 
pumps. 

The “Pump King” Sanitary Series—the Standard 
Sanitary Series—and the Industrial Series—all have 
exclusive Tri-Clover pump features that mean better, 
more efficient liquid transmission. 

Patented screw type impeller with sanitary im- 
peller clip—inert carbon seal that is easily removed 
and cleaned—streamlined, lightweight head with a 
minimum number of parts—simple, fast pump as- 
sembly and disassembly with the new Ring Clamp 
construction—these are just a few features that make 
Tri-Clover Centrifugal Pumps ideally suited for 
food, chemical, dairy, and industrial requirements 
for sanitary and corrosion-resistant service. 

Benefit from these important advantages when looking 
for a solution to your pumping problems. 


MACHINE CO. 


he, 











See your nearest Tri-Clover dis- 
tributor, or write for a copy of 
Pump Catalog 250. 


TRIALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL 
SANITARY FITTINGS. VALVES 
PUMPS, TUBING, SPECIALTIFS 


FABRICATED STAINLESS STEFL 
INDUSTRIAL FITTINGS AND 
INDUSTRIAL PUMPS 


P-153 


4 
THE Complete LINE 


1953 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PRICES 


By JOHN MARTIN 


try is primarily con 


dairy indus 


We 


fect 


cerned with the pro 
milk and 


its distribution in 


duction of 


variety of 
Milk 


value in the market 


a wide 
forms. has a 
place. Consequently, one of the most 
Important factors governing the move 
ment of milk in the market is the price 


for which producers and distributors 


are willing to sell and the price which 
Any 


Way you look at it, the movement of 


consumers are willing to pay. 


dairy products ultimately comes back 


to a matter of price. 


It is quite proper, therefore, to ask 
the questions: How are dairy products 
priced?) What relative weight is given 
to the value of the product as a food 
or to its Component parts in) manu 
facturing? To what extent do the fac 
tors of supply and demand enter into 
the price?) What consideration is given 
to establishing a price that will ensure 
the movement of the product to the 


a 
CODMSUMCT 


These are important questions. At 
the present time, for example, we are 
confronted with the spectacle of a sur 
milk. 
methods, a large portion of ow milk 
supply has no market other than the 


Government. In 


plus of Under present. pricing 


other words, goods 
are moving into consumers’ hands up 
to a point. Beyond that point, the only 
that take the 


existing price is the Government 


custome will 


more at 
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Hovey, Stanter & Company is one of the 
two largest distributors of wholesale milk in 
New York City. The and 


ates three plants and purchases the entire 


firm owns opel 


output of seven large cooperatives. John Mai 


tin, currently up to his ears in an unprece 


dented flow of milk, is vice-president of the 








company. 





JOHN MARTIN 


Market 


With 


cludes service as 


Administrator in 


a dairy background that in 


a teacher of dairy subjects 


New 


i 

| 

a plant operator, and seven years with the — | 
| 


York, Mr. Mar 


tin is well qualified to write on the subject of prices in the milk 


business. 


There are two principal prices in 


the dairy industry. One is the price 
the the 


price paid by consumers. What these 


paid to producers other is 


two prices should be has probably 


been subjected to more discussion 


used up more pages of testimony, been 
the center of more bitter controversies 
other commodity 


than any 


the land. 


price 


The factors that enter into pricing 


milk have changed considerably du 
ing the last hundred vears. Until the 
time was reached, during the 19th 


century, when COMMern¢ ial manufac 
ture of dairy products became practi 
cal, milk was largely a food consumed 
on the premises. It was produced in 
small quantities and used, for the most 
part, by the farm family that produced 
it. When more milk was produced 
than the individual could use, it was 
given or traded to the ne ighbors. Some 


of it was made into butter for use on 


Some of the 
was bartered for other staples at the 
The 
in the form of soft cheese or as feed 
When, however 


facilities 


the home table. butter 


general store. solids were used 


for the farm animals. 


manufacturing were devel 
oped to a point where dairy products 


commercial basis 


milk to be 


evaporated, condensed, milk powder 


were offered 
the 


on a 
demand for used in 
ice cream, butter, and cheddar cheese 


stimulated production. A new and 
growing demand was created for milk 
to meet raw material requirements ol 
these products as well as to meet the 


requirements for fluid milk and cream 


The result of this evolution was a 
change in pricing methods. The farm 
er, instead of pricing milk on the basis 
of its food to himself 


family, priced it in terms of what it 


value and his 


cost him to produce it. The manufac 


turers of dairy products based thei 
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of § Thatcher Milk Bottle 
with 50 Single-Trip Containers 
























eed There's only one way to figure container costs—and that's 
by the number of trips you get. One Thatcher Bottle 
er actually gives you up to as many trips as 50 single-trip 
containers! 


sis On that basis alone, glass bottles cost less than single-trip 

in containers. And don't forget: Thatcher Bottles make use 

es of your present plant facilities—there'’s no new equipment 
to buy or lease. 


ind Get the facts on thrifty glass bottles from your nearby 
nilk | Thatcher representative. Or—if you prefer—write, wire 
f or phone Thatcher Glass direct. 


a | inl 1 a 
a | lL i CLG 
his MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC.” Elmira, N.Y. 


x Factories: Elmira, N.Y., Streator, Ill., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


ell Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Despite reduced numbers of dairy cows, total milk production has remained high. Increased 
production per cow, better dairy practices, and better feeding have been the main reasons 


for this situation. 


If the present production continues, the production curve will show a 


swing upward in 1953. 


prices on what their products could 
market. And 


the production of milk for manufactur 


command in the because 


ng purposes soon exceeded by 2a lara 
the milk used in fluid milk 


and cream the market price for milk 


percentage 


regardless of its ultimate use, was 


based on the prices returned for man 


ufactured products. This practice has 


continued to this dav. With the ex 
ception of three or four markets, all 
markets under federal order today 


base the producer price of milk on the 
price of various manufactured prod 


ucts. 


Many Complicating Factors 

During this period, milk pricing was 
beset bv a variety of complic iting fac 
tors. Artificial demand situations were 
created by the abnormal requirements 
Phi 
agricultural prices during the ‘twenties 
the fairly static birth rate 
of the ‘thirties, changing rapidly mito 
the remarkable population growth of 
the ‘forties, all had 


upon milk consumption and milk pric 


of wartime economies. decline of 


and. ‘thirties 


a profound effect 
mie Nevertheless, despite the fluctua 
tions, milk production has kept pace 
with the growth of the population. In 
1900, there was produced in this coun 
try approximately 62 billion pounds of 
milk. In 1952, the total production 
approximated 115 billion pounds. In 
1900, the population of the United 
States was 76,000,000. In 1952, the 
population amounted to 156,000,000 
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While population was doubling, milk 


production also was doubling. 


Milk 


been 


have traditionally 
highly nutritious 
of milk and 
for handling milk have 
milk 


products 
regarded aS 
foods. As our knowledgs 
the techniques 
which 


increased, the esteem in 


IS he ld as oa food has increased. In 
deed, milk has progressed to a point 
of such importance that its price is 


considered a matter of public interest 


Twofold Effect 


Phe importance with which the pub 


lic regards milk is twofold. The price 
to the farmer is in the public interest 
on the grounds that a healthy rural 
economy is good for the nation. In 
addition, of course, is the desirability 


of insuring an adequate supply of pure 
milk 
the 


ind wholesome Phe price to thi 


consumer is in public interest be 


cause milk is regarded as the basis of 


good health, and a healthy population 


is good for the nation Logical ats 
these ce velopm nts may be, sound as 
they mav seem, the fact remains that 
because of the large numbers of peo 


pl affected, either producers or con 
sumers, milk quickly became subjected 


to political pressures and government 


regulation. On the one hand wer 
federal and state orders regulating the 
price to producers ind on the othe 
hand, resale price regulations, pric 


ceilings, and a wide variety of attacks 


from a wide variety of pressure groups 


The ettect of this public int 


rest py 
the price of milk has been told 
While regulation, supposedly in. thy 
public interest, is a fact, mill prices 


re still fundamentally subject to. th 


inexorable laws of supply and demand 
The real effect of regulation has not 
been so much to determine hat the 


price will be as it has been t distort 
the reaction of milk prices to the eco 
nomic factors involved. The dairy ip- 
the last to i 


in price due to an economic 


dustry is recelve any in- 
ase 
trend and the first to have lower prices 
when trends move in the opposite di 
This includes all « lements ot 


produc er { 


rection. 


the industry from 0 con 


sume! 
The truth of this statement can by 
demonstrated by a look at the record. 


For example, the slogan, “Milk Is Your 


Best Buy” grew out of the fact that 
milk prices advanced less than the 
prices of almost all other foods. Milk 


prices were held down and a subsidy 
was used in order to provide the neces- 
Sary production incentive. As we move 
1953, the 


prices of some goods is apparent. One 


into a slight softening in 
of the industries where this softening 
can be observed is the dairy industry 
\ second result of price regulation 
or price control has been the creation 
As | 
milk is 


mentally subject to the same economic 


of an. artificial economy. have 


pointed out already, funda 
laws that affect anv commodity in th 
market. The impact of basic economi 
forces can be retarded, or they ( in be 


speeded up, but they cannot be elim 


inated. The forces are there, and the 
always have and alwavs will have th 
last word. However, in the process ot 
retarding Ol speeding up price 
changes th body of ceilings subsi 


dies, price supports, and pricing reg 
tNations tends to create a false level 
of prices or a distorted system of pri¢ 
ing that cannot stand up under the 
rigors of market competition. A prim 


exampl of this is butter 


Phe government price support pro 
gram gave farmers a floor below which 
the price of butterfat could not go. In 


iddition, legislation on both national 


and state levels protected the market 


against Competition from substitutes 
Although some groups have made 
splendid strides forward in the matte! 
ol quality, the general quality ot 
American butter has been improving 


There was littl 
| he 
SS 


at a rather slow pace 


need to IMprove the quality. mal 
Ph ast 


Turn to Page 
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Homogenizes Finer... for Less 


esas : Because it’s Supersmooth! The seat and ring surfaces on this 
cE it en Et alin eta Gaulin valve are shaped precisely alike. No perforations, inden- 
...ona tations or variations to pass unhomogenized product. Every 

drop is emulsified finer and more uniformly here. 
° Just as important, Gaulin makes these valves and seats so 
Model K Gaulin . wear-resistant they actually stay accurate longer, cost less to 
s keep in perfect condition than any other — with or without 
4 0 m 0 g e n | Z e r ' caps. One more reason why Gaulin Homogenizers process more 

; f A ae gallons per operating dollar. 
“ ee Others include Gaulin’s new Plunger Packing Assembly .. . 
rime ie with Nylon follower and throat rings, and Synthetic Rubber 
\ seals that slash replacement costs. New easy-tightening tapered 
Cylinder Cap. And many more. 

Have your Gaulin Jobber demonstrate them ...and how 
they give you more for your money — or write for Bulletin K52. 


the 


Manton-Gaulin 


Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
49 GARDEN STREET, EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOMOGENIZERS, TRIPLEX STAINLESS-STEEL HIGH PRESSURE PUMPS, AND COLLOID MiLLS. 
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This kind of capping ce 
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an make your 
more protitable 


When you bottle with the P-38 Dacro Milk Cap your capping 
troubles vanish. P-38 Dacro runs with almost perfect capping efli- 
ciency. In fact, Dacro’s operating efficiency runs consistently better 
than 99.5%, as shown by numerous surveys made during actual 
bottling runs. You'll be surprised at the savings in time and money 
which result from such highly efficient capping. 


gut P-38 Dacro does much more than give you unmatched 
capping efficiency. Because it is a single capping operation, you can 
obtain the maximum efficiency of the entire production line with the 
minimum labor cost. Time is saved in pasteurizing, bottle washing, 
cold room, loading, etc. All these savings in time add up to a really 
big saving in total operating cost. With P-38 Dacro you turn out 


more bottles of milk per hour at lower cost per case. 





LOWER CAP COST— the original cost of 


P-38 Dacro in most cases is at least 25¢ per 


CUSTOMER ACCEPTANCE — Housewives 


everywhere have shown they approve of Dacro's 


thousand less than larger caps. This can add up neat, sanitary appearance. They like the pro- 


to a substantial amount over a period of a few tection this milk cap provides. They are enthu- 


months, particularly in the dairy that processes siastic over its convenient hand removal and the 


| 30,000 or more units per day. perfect re-seal it makes. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company 


Baltimore 3, Md. World's Largest Manufacturer of Closures for Glass Bottles 
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An Industry-wide Increase in Consumption 


of Ten Per Cent Is Possible, Says the Author 


in This Realistic Discussion of 


THE ROLE of ADVERTISING 
and MERCHANDISING 


To find a 


satisfactory 


more 


so'ution 


wwe : 

to dairy marketing 

fralahe problems, the cry 
goes up “advertise 

and merchandise!” 

No one will deny the 

this 
phase of the solution, but the words 
than results. Ad 


merchandising are ro 


importance — of 


come much easier 


vertising and 


mantic and greatly over-used words, 
buat 


ath @asy\ 


they are not a cure-all. It is not 
the 
results to be accomplished, and to de 


kind of 


tising and merchandising program will 


task to assav realistically 


termine exactly what adver 
do the job of increasing the consump 


tion of all dairy products 


Dairy products by their very nature 
as essential foods do not offer the op 
portunity of sensational results from 
advertising and merchandising as do 
some other products. For example, 
during 1952, a household product. in 
less than a vear’s time increased sales 
from 15,000 units to more than one 


million, and sales in 1953 mav reach 
six million units. This phenomenal in 
the 


due to explosive, 


crease in use” of product) was 


largely boisterous 
advertising and a thorough merchan 
dising job at the point of sale of a 


truly labor-saving device for — the 


housewife. 


Will increased advertising and met 
chandising obtain comparable results 
with The 
cannot. At 


however, 


dairy products? realistic 
answer is, of 
the 


and increased application of advertis 


course, it 


same time, consistent 


ing and merchandising can play a 
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By HARLIE F. ZIMMERMAN 


very important role in helping to bring 
about an increased consumption of all 
\ practical look at 


the industry’s products and the effec 


dairy products. 
tiveness of advertising and merchan 
dising will help evaluate the possible 


results that can be obtained. 


Fluid milk 
cheese, butter, evaporated 
milk all lend themse'ves differently to 


the art of advertising and merchandis 


and cream, ice cream, 


and dry 


ing. It is reasonable to expect a differ 


ent response by products to various 


kinds of advertising. Ice cream is more 
glamorous and has more photogenic 
appetite appeal than does fluid milk on 
dry milk powder. Cheese has paced 


the field in new uses, new ideas and 


Milk is certainly 


an economical food and a good nutri 


vackaging ap eal. 
PI 


nutritionists 
but 


tional buy. Doctors and 


prescribe and insist on its use, 


these factors in themselves do not have 
ihe appeal to make consumers sud 


denly rush to buy the products. Evap 


orated and dry milk have great) po 


tentials in the recipe field. Butter has 
death at the | 


slow hands ot 
cheape r substitutes. 


suffered 


Fluid milk and cream are the typ 


of products which must be consistenth 


advertised and sold to achieve a grad 
ual increase in consumption. A_ glass 
of milk in itself is not) particularl 


glamorous, but the beauty and health 
that results from its use can be glamor 

ous and desirable from the consumer's 
point of view. It is not reasonable to 
assume, however, that sales and con 

sumption are going to respond sen 
sationally just because advertising sud 
On the 


other hand, fluid milk and cream ad 


denly shouts these values 


vertising has to be constant, and the 


merchandising of the product at. th 
point of sale in the store and in the 
maintained 


home must be relentlessls 


if any increase in consumption is to 


be realized. These products also a 


subject to showing sales increases duc 


to one dairv taking business from a 


competitor. To achieve actual pel 
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common 


ate of 


has 


HARLIE ZIMMERMAN 


Harlie 
rector of the Quality 


Association, 


brand 
tising and merchandising campaign. 
lowa 
worked 
plants, has done a 
procurement 
manager, and topped. it off 
assistant plant manager. In 


managing ci 
Dairy Products 


group of 


Zimmerman is the 
Chekd 


a nation-wide inicle 


pendent dairy products manufacturers with 


name and a complete adver 


A gradi 


State College, Mr. Zimmerm;n 


as a production man in dairy 


stint as fieldman, been 


manager, a salesman and sales 


with a job as 


this article, he 


takes a practical look at what advertising and merchandising can di 
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Amazing 
Low Cost Lubricant for ones Chains 


+ 


w w— is the outstanding lubri- 
cant for every type chain conveyor 
in dairy and bottling plants. 
is highly glycerinized, water soluble, 
and specially blended to provide 
more lubrication per pound. 
is entirely different—there's no other 
lubricant compounded exactly like it. 
minimizes chain strain and friction— 
provides positive slip between con- 
veyor chain and bottle, case or can. 
cuts down bottle breakage and chain 
drag—reduces power costs. 

Slip will give you MORE SLIP PER 

DROP 

ORDER FROM YOUR 
DAIRY SUPPLY JOBBER 


AYE > The Haynes Mfg. Co. 


709 Woodland Ave. « Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Roll-Easy Dollies * Roll-Easy Casters « Table Carts « Can Carts *« Carry-Baskets 
Snap-Tite Neoprene Gaskets * Neoprene Covered Wrenches 





HAYNES 


PATENT PENDING 


HALF-GALLON BOTTLES are £asy-To- rte with 
HAYNES SNAP-HANDLES 


ATTRACTIVE - CONVENIENT 


> BRIGHT NICKEL FINISH 

SNAP ON and OFF EASILY 

HOLDS SECURELY 

STURDY—SPRING STEEL 

CONSTRUCTION 

® BOTTLES WITH SNAP-HANDLES 
CAN BE MACHINED WASHED 

> WILL FIT SQUARE—OBLONG— 
ROUND HALF-GALLON BOTTLES 
38mm. —45mm.—48mm.—51mm. 








i ne 


REGULAR OR DACRO FINISH 
WITH BUMPER ROLL 
6 LOW COST 
F.0.B8. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
oi PACKED 100 TO CARTON 
Haynes & 2:0 i200 
each DAIRY SUPPLY JOBBER 
THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 
709 Woodland Avenue ¢ Cleveland 15, Ohio 
ROLL-EASY DOLLIES + ROLL-EASY CASTERS + TABLE CARTS * CAN CARTS + CARRY.BASKETS 
SNAP-TIGHT NEOPRENE GASKETS * NEOPRENE COVERED WRENCHES + “SLIP” CHAIN LUBRICANT 


1953 


June, 


THE HAYNES 


5 STOCK SIZES 


























Number | Price Each Lightweight 
Model Size Packed to F 
Carton | Cleveland Sturdy 
Rust-Proof 
4S 4 Sq. art Bottles 10 38 a 
> Gas . Plated Finish 
Sanitary 
6S 6 Sq. Quart Bottles 6 60 A 
Convenient 
4R 4 Rd. Quart Bottles 10 Al Handy 
Attractive 
22 SR 2 Sq. or Rd. Y% Gal. Bottles 10 Al 
2% 0 2 Oblong 2 Gal. Bottles 10 Al 




















Special Sizes Made To Order 





ORDER FROM YOUR DAIRY SUPPLY JOBBER 


HAYMES The Haynes Mfg. Co. 


709 Woodland Ave. « Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Roll-Easy Dollies « Roll-Easy Casters * Table Carts « Car Carts 
Snap-Tite Neoprene Gaskets «+ ‘SLIP’ Chain Lubricent 


HAYNES tess 


| 
DURABLY BUILT 




















FOR GRUELLING SERVICE 








Full cadmium 


ROLL-EASY CASTERS, 


plating guards against rust and acid 


Qo 7 action Ball bearings fitted with 
/ \ hydraulic grease points for easy, 
a Ww) positive lubrication Replaceable 


rubber tires 


ROLL-EASY DOLLY, Heavy all-steel 
frame, load capacity 1,000 pounds 
cadmium plated; long-life rubber } 
tired ball-bearing swivel casters. Five | 
standard sizes pecial sizes to order | 


an ( Ni’ aa 
) ok b 
W \ a a 


4) TABLE CARTS 
ww a when dismantling, 
reassembling machine parts. Heavily 
formed angle legs. Large tray and 
shelf capacity. Roll-Easy swivel! rub 


omen 


save time 
sterilizing and 


SNAP-TITE re-usable Neoprene gas 


kets for sanitary pipe lines saves ber-tired casters Two styles all 
time and prevents costly leaks. Sizes stainless steel or cadmium plated 
for 1”, Ta", 2". TH 3” fittings steel 


Write for illustrated bulletins 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 


709 Woodland Avenue - 





Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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capita imerease mm consumption, the 
merchandising effort in the store and 
in the home on retail routes seems to 


be the greatest opportunity. 


Ice Cream Responds Most Quickly 


Ice cream is probably the product 
that reacts more quickly to advertis 
ng 


Since ice cream is predominantly an 


and merchandising programs. 
impulse item, sales and consumption 
increases can be realized by pictorially 
holding out the mouth-watering ap 
peal of ice cream to the consumer. 
the 


results in 


Merchandising at sale 


definitely 


Getting more ice 


point of 
increased — sales. 
cream into the home 
through the media of good merchan 
and at 
the 
to increase per cap 


effort 


dising, larger units of sale, 


tractive advertising has in past 


and will continue 
ita consumption. A constant 


must be maintained, however. 


Cheese, because of its great versa 


tility, is an item that can be presented 
to the different 


COnStUMe! WW) PVRGATN 


wavs. New uses of cheese in cooking 
and the preparation of appetite ap 
pealing dishes helps greatly in’ the 
merchandising of the product. We 


must recognize, however, that a good 
advertising job has been done with 
cheese in recent vears, and while con 


tinuation of the effort 


will undoubt 


edly continue to increase consump 
tion, sudden big increases are not 
likcly immediately. 

Butter certainly is a product. that 


We 


he realistic in facing the problem that 


offers great) opportunities. must 
must be overcome, which is the mat 
ter of price differential with competi 
tive products, particularly margarine. 
The advertising and merchandising ef 
fort must be sufficiently powerful to 
The benefit 
to the consumer from the use of but 
ter must 


overcome this problem. 


be found in new and 
its merits over the substitute will have 


to be presented with greater impact 


uses, 


This is without question the most dit 
ficult 


chandising. 


job for advertising and mei 
Even with an outstanding 
program, results will be slow and pet 
severance as well aS good advertising 


will be a necessarv element. 


Evaporated and dry milks offer po 
tentials in the new product field as 
well as economy. To a degree, how 
ever, they are in a similar position as 
cheese. What is important also is that 
increases in 


material consumption 


would not greatly affect the general 


surplus picture in a short time, due to 
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the relatively small percentage of total 
milk that 


products. 


production goes into the 


The important question, of course, 


is how much of an increase in con- 
sumption can be expected as a result 
of a good advertising and merchan 


We will all that 


favorable results can be obtained, but 


dising effort. agree 
there may be a difference of opinion 
as to the degree that consumption can 
be increased in a given period. Ex 
perience in the industry shows that a 
constant and thorough advertising pro 
The 
amount of increase depe nds to a large 


Taking all 


gram will produce increases. 


degree on previous effort. 





GONE WITH THE DODO 
or 
“BUTTER’S LAST STAND” 


Reprinted from the Chicago Tribune 
Rationed! At 
about. it 


first we grumbled 
Then quickly learned to do with 

out it 
Plentiful now, can't 
ford it 


Unele Sam taxes to buy 


seem to al 


it and 
hoard it. 

Brought up without it our chil 
dren can't tell it 

“Butter,” they ask, “just how do 
you spell it?” 











products into consideration, an indus 


try-wide increase of ten per cent 


would be al reasonable accomplish 


ment. This is an estimate based on 


increases shown by manufacturers who 
follow a definite advertising plan. This 
to be 


increase in Consumption is not 


confused with increase in sales due to 


taking business away from a competi 


tor. Showing a sales increase as a 


result of taking business away from 


a competitor certainly contributes 
nothing to the basic problem. Getting 
the 
tional pint of milk. one or two ounces 


of butter 


individual to consume an addi 


and a serving of ice cream 
every week is the only possible answet 
of any merit in solving the problem 


of surplus production. 


It would be most difficult to outline 
a clear-cut plan for an advertising and 
merchandising program that would ac 


complish the most Industry 


good. 
wide programs have much merit and 
contribute a great deal to accomplish 
ing results. They must be continued 
The 


however, to 


and expanded. big problem 


itself 


products manufac 


sees, resolve 


around the dairy 


turer and distributor who mist aC 
tually carry out in detail the llow 
through” in taking a good ady tising 
and merchandising plan to the con 
sumer. 
Plan and Follow-Through 

Two important points that would 
help greatly in getting the job don 
are: 

First, the dairy products manufac 
turer and distributor must have defi 


nite plan for advertising and merchan 


dising. Today, innumerable plants do 


not have a plan. Due to increased 
population trends, they have shown 
sales increases that satisfy them. Ac 
tually, in most cases sales have not 


increased in direct proportion to pop 


ulation increases if per capita con 
sumption were to be maintained, let 
alone being increased. 


lulled 


of false security through sales increases 


Many dairy 


men have been into a sense 
due to population and general level of 


income increases. In 


some stances 
dairvmen have shown sales MICreases 
almost in spite of themselves—partic 
ulary where no advertising plan has 
been used. 


Secondly, 


through on 


follow 


manufacturer's 


there must be a 
the local 
level. Regardless of how many dollars 
are spent on industry-wide promotions 
many of the dollars spent do not real 


Loe al 


dairvman follows up by adapting his 


ize maximum return, unless the 


own advertising program to the over 
all theme and carrving it right to the 
his 
requires a definite effort on the part 


consumer at the pot of sale 


of each dairvman and cannot bi 
avoided if we are to find an answer to 


problems of surplus. 
Each 
and distributor should ask himself not 


only, 


dairy products manufacturer 


“have mv sales shown an in 


crease,” but more important, “are the 
customers we sold last year using more 


A careful 


analvsis of sales at the local plant level 


dairy products this year?” 


would do much to stimulate the adop 
tion of an advertising and merchan 
dising plan and to show the need tor 
working that plan for effective results 
over a period of time. 

There is no magic formula of ad 
vertising and merchandising that will 
create greatly increased consumption 
of dairy products in a month or a yeat 


and I 


Advertising merchandising 
make a but 


through a constant and consistent ef 


real contribution, onh 
fort by every individual dairyman over 


a period of vears. 
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only Vitex brings you these 
profit-making 


\ 


TC 


Bottle collars, posters, pamphlets, 
decals and dozens of other 
profitable sales and advertising 
helps to complete your advertising 
picture. Vitex brings you special 
sales incentive plans, practical 
marketing counsel, dramatic ideas 
to spark your sales meetings — 

all at no cost to you! 


Vitex offers you a custom advertising 
service, too — personally planned 
campaigns designed for your 
immediate needs — including ad 
mats, radio spots, folders, sales 

letters . everything to give you 

a well-rounded, sales producing, 
profit-making program. 


PLUS 


Vitex Products 


The most complete line of top-quality 
vitamin concentrates in the dairy 


field. 


Vitex Personalized Service 

Seasoned dairy specialists conduct 
visual aid sales meetings and help 
personally in other ways with many 
phases of your business, 


FREE! Write 


“Vitex 


today for brochure, 
helping you sell.” 


1953 


June, 









VITEX. LABORATORIES 


A Division of NOPCO Chemical Company 


Harrison 


25, N. J. Richmond, California 


Pioneer Producers of Vitamin Concentrates for the Dairy Industry 


Biank Dory 
Bionk ville F 





ON THESE VITEX 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Vitex Natural 
Vitamin DO 
UVO-CRYST® 
Pure Crystalline D 
Vitex 
Natural A-D 
Vitex A-D 
(Palmitate A and 
Pure Crystalline D) 
NOPCO Multi-Mix 
(All Vitamin 
Concentrate) 
NOPCOL DP 
(Irradiated 
Ergosterol D.) 


Ie lf 


[eeseancn) 








© 1953 NOPCO Chemical 


Company 
*Trademark of NOPCO 
Chemical Company 


Promotions... 
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THE PROBLEM of SUBSTITUTES 


By PAUL J. FINDLEN 





Paul J. Findlen is one of the best informed men in the United States on 
imitation and substitute dairy products. At the present time, he is serving as 
Research Director of the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Imitation 
Milk Products. Dr. Findlen has had a wide variety of experience in state 
national and international agriculture. He has been a member of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics at Cornell, a member of the Extension Service with 


the USDA, and has served with the Food and Agricultural Organization of th 


United Nations, the Economic Cooperation Administration, and the Point Fou ¢ 
Program 





PAUL FINDLEN 








- 
HE PROBLEM of substitutes for most marked between butter and oleo This fat deficit is also borne out 
dairy products is, at‘present, con margarine. The retail price of butte: by the price statistics. With the ex 
fined to substitutes for butterfat has been about 24 times the retail ception of a few months during this 
There have been no. substitutes for price of oleomargarine. In other prod 51-month period, in spite of the rising 
nonfat solids placed on the market ucts, such as frozen desserts, the dis curve of oleomargarine consumption 
Consequently, those products in which parity in price has been in favor of butter commanded a price above the Ju: 
butterfat is a major ingredient have substitute products, but has been far support level. To be sure, butter pro rig 
been the products that have been less extrem It has amounted to duction was lower than it had been er 
most deeply involved in’ competition about 40 cents a gallon for products but this was due to an increased ce tri 
with substitute fats. containing a comparable amount. of mand for butterfat in other dair ju: 
Ta a or Co a fat. products rather than to a loss of the de 
prominent types of fat used in place Despite the wide difference in price market for butter. There simply was de 
ol buttertat. Phree principal types of between buttertat and vegetable fat not enough butterfat to meet the cle au 
vegetable fat) have been employed which furnished the incentive for the mand 7 ea ae aoe etn pet O: 
These fats are derived) from = cotton production of the substitute products eames nae une — en eri 
seed, soy beans, and coconuts. With the opportunity for substitutes in the ing the greater pare of the four-year 
ih recent months, fat from SON beans market Came because the dairy indus period, It has only been within . - 
has become the mayor SOUrCE ol vege try was unable to supply enough fat last few months only — the devel 4 
table fat used as a substitute for but to meet the demand. During the 51 ane of the current surplus prob 
tertat. month period from January 1, 1949 lem that the price of butterfat has 
to March 31, 1953, the government come down to support levels for an 
Wide Price Differential purchased a total of 396 million extended period of time “ 
Without any question, the only rea pounds of surplus butter, of which This situation has been extremeh 
son for the success of vegetable fats 143 million pounds were resold” to detrimental to the butter industry 
as Competitors for markets enjoyed ex domestic commercial outlets. During Butter. alwavs low man on the utiliza 
clusively by dairy products has been the same period, more than 4,374 tion totem pole, found the competi 
the fact of price. With butterfat sell million pounds of margarine was con tion for butterfat increasingly heavy 
ing at a minimum of 68 cents a pound sumed in the United States. Govern The changing pattern of utilization 
under the present support) program ment purchases of butter represent made it necessarv for butter manu 
and commanding a price in excess of surplus butter, butter in excess of the facturers to pay high prices for but 
that most of the time during the last demand. It is obvious, therefore, that terfat. The ultimate result was a vac 
three years, the relatively low price of if every pound of butter produced uum in the market. Margarine moved e 
vegetable fat, 18 to 19 cents a pound, between 1949 and 1953 had been con into that vacuum. Now. with butter 
has clearly been the great incentive sumed in ordinary trade channels. fat more plentiful, margarine Is ible 
for substituting vegetable fat for but there would have remand a net. fat to hold on to the market that it took 
terfat. deficit in excess of 4,000 million by default due primarily to its price 
This price differential has been pounds advantage. The point is that the natu 
46 American Milk Review June, 
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opens the door to truck 
refrigeration profits too! 


Just as it takes the right combination to open a safe, it also takes the 
right combination of equipment to get the top dividends from truck refrig- 
eration. That's why Kold-Hold gives you your choice of several different 
truck refrigeration combinations to provide a method of refrigeration that is 
just right for each special problem. These Kold-Hold systems will maintain pre- 
determined low temperatures in your trucks with any degree of automatic operation 
desired. They can be fully automatic and thermostatically controlled or they can be semi- 
automatic requiring overnight hook-up to an electric outlet or a cooling system. 

One of these systems, properly engineered to your needs, can pay for itself in longer 
trips, reduced handling, increased customer satisfaction and elimination of spoilage losses. 


KULD-HOLD can answer any refrigeration problem! 


Which do you prefer . . . Mobile or Hold-Over truck re- 
frigeration? Kold-Hold can give you either or a combination 
of both. 

When vour weather worries start. pick out the routes with 
the biggest refrigeration problems and call on Kold-Hold to 
give you a satisfactory solution. They will give you the right 
combination for your needs from such highsides as the Kold- 
Trux Mobile Unit. a mounted compressor. or make-and-break 
assemblies, coupled to such lowsides as Kold-Hold Hold-Over 
Plates. Thin Plates. Serpentine Quick-Action Plates. or 
Blow ers. 

Why not give us the details of vour problems and let our 
engineers find the most efticient solution for vou. Write 
tor details. 


HOLD-OVER PLATES 





today 







Tell us your truck refrigeration 


¥ 
a, ame. \\ problems and send now for com- 


plete data and literature. 


June, 1953 
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ral hazard inherent in wide price dil 
ferential has been complicated by the 
fluctuating nature of butter supplies 
A lack of butter supplies provided th 
They 


opportunity for the substitutes. 


took advantage of the opportunity 
and once in, they are difficult to dis 
loduc except On a price basis. 


Extent of Substitution 


substitute 


the 


Phi extent to which 


have become a factor in market 


is set forth in a re 


The 


margarine in 


increase in consumption — of 


recent years has only 
partly offset the decline in the con 
butte 
two spread-tvpe fats decreased nearly 
1/5 trom the 1935-39 average. Total 


and butter 


sumption of Together, these 


consumption of margarinc 


in 1952 was about 16 pounds com 
pared with a rather steady level 
around 20 pounds in the 1920's and 
1930's. 

Ice cream has a serious competi 


the average fat content had dee« nec 
to 9.4 per cent. 
No data ial 


kets on sales of frozen desserts ide 


are available tor othe 
from vegetable fat. The International 
Cream Mai 
that the Output of 


vegetable fat | 


Association of Ice ifac 


turers reported 
the 


dessert in Texas, represented ls per 


mellorine, ozen 


cent of the ice cream industr vol 
ume in 1952. In St. Louis, it is re 
ported that the frozen vegetable fat 





CREAMERY BUTTER 


AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES OF 92-SCORE AT CHICAGO 


product has won 
nearly 60 per cent 


of the market and 





cent report issued 

by the State of New 

York's Joint Leg 

islative Committee | pRICE PER POUND 
on Imitation Food (CENTS 

Products and Prob 90 -— 


raised the combined 
volume of — frozen 


desserts including 
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we cream to new 

































































report | high. No data ar 
says in part 80 |. available for othe: 
markets on sales 
Substitutes fo. a a eS 
butterfat im the 70 yy a ae same made from vegeta 
manufacture ~ LO A) | es bie fat. 
products —resemb _ pa ee 5 — 
ing dairy products “ | | a Federal and state 
have been devel legislation regard 
oped in the United SO ‘as ——] ing the manufac 
States over a con ture and. sale. of 
siderable period of 40 filled cheese has 
time. The furthes 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 practically — elimin 
substitution of veg The significance of this chart is the clear demonstration that price supports have not ated this product 
ctable fats and been the principal factor in high butter prices during the last four years. The influence from the market for 
other fats for but of the Korean War is readily apparent. a good many vears. 


terfat can make deep inroads in the 


markets for dairy products 


The prod 


ucts with high fat content are thre 
most vulnerable to substitution with 
the lower priced vegetable fat In 
order of Hnportance they are butter 
1c cream evaporated mill ind 
cheese 

Butter, with its high fat content, is 
the dairy product most seriously al 
fected by competition from substi 
tutes After Huctuating between 16 
and 18 pounds per person per year 


for about 20 
butter 


vears, consumption olf 
has declined nearly eve;©ry veal 
1939. On the hand 
sumption of margarine has steadily in 


But 


esti 


since other 


con 


creased during the same period. 
1952 


pounds 


ter consumption im 
mated at 8.7 


WalS 


pel person 


and margarine Consumption was 7.7 


pounds. These trends will continue in 
1953, particularly with the influence 
of the present national price support 
for butter. It is 


program now CX 


pected that) margarine consumption 
will exceed that of butter for the first 
time in 1953 
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tor from vegetable fat frozen desserts 


which is of concern to ice cream 
manufacturers as well as dairy farmers 
Texas. Okla 


Missouri and Ulinois, California 


throughout the country 


hom 


and Oregon permit the sale of these 
products and 7 les have been YTOW 
ing ton the lowe: priced substitute 
product. Chicago is the only market 


where the federal milk order adminis 
trator reports the use of vegetable fats 
in frozen desserts. The imitation ice 
cream was first introduced in the Chi 
May 1952. At 


vegetable fat 


cent of the 


go market during 


the 


Ca 
start, the use. of 
amounted to only 3 
total fat 
table fat 


that the uss 


pel 
used Wi ice Cream and vege 


frozen desserts. It appears 
ot vegetable fats leveled 
off during August and September in 
the vicinity of 10 per cent of the total 
use of fat after reaching that propor 


tion in a period of three months. 


The decline in fat content of vege 
table fat frozen desserts was also sig 
May 
11.6 


per cent fat while during September 


nificant in Chicago. During 


1952, these products averaged 


Recently, a food product made from 


milk 


solids, vegetable gum and vegetable 


cured cheese curd and nonfat 


butter is being manufactured and sold 
in Ohio. A’ two-pound loaf of this 
the name of 


Delight” retails for 79% 


product under trade 


Chef's 


Fluid milk 


fected by 


vet been il 


but 


has not 


substitutes regarding 


fluid cream, increasingly serious com 
petition is coming from whipped toy 
pings in which vegetable fat is used 


in place of milk fat. With the 


uct being sold. in 


prod 


how most states 
further clarification of its legal status 
such as the court decision in Cali 
fornia regarding labeling will permit 
additional expansion. Court decisions 
are also pending in Missouri, Indiana 
Montana, Kansas. One 


firm which previously limited its op 


Arizona and 


erations to Washington, D. C. 


is TOW 


preparing to promote and_ distribute 


vegetable fat dessert toppings on a 
national basis 
Please Turn to Page 54 
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Available! 


Bascal 


ALUMINUM 
PREMIUM PACKAGES! 


i 


SS stn iil i 
— I 


—— 





Ai sizes and styles of 


tumblers and bowls! 


Many magnificent anodized colors! 





COTTAGE CHEESE ...YOGURT...SOUR OR SWEET CREAM... 


Base bts yur sl W : 


continuing package promotions—four complete sets of tumblers, 
two full sets of bowls—capacities from 6 to 20 ounces—plus a 
special premium pitcher. @ 


— 
Basca gives you everything you need for easy, economical, Excl 





All are anodized aluminum, the most practical package 
available. They won't crack or break—color won't chip, fade 
or transfer. Designs are smart and modern, slightly tapered to 
stack together in smallest space. And there are many different 
colors through the line of items, so every buyer can build 
a complete matched set. 





lable infl 
the pro 
German 
for two 


clysms t! 
All are proved, too—by outstanding promotions in your own 


field. Cottage cheese sales, in particular, have been spectacular 
wherever Bascal packages have been introduced. Both tumblers 
and bowls are easily adapted to your own filling lines, with 
special low-cost, easily-manned capping equipment. 


mental 
a presel 
many pe 
mind of 
Thror 
See your dairy supply jobber or write for full details and human | 
further proof of Basca sales successes. factor t 
tween | 
miliar, 
affect on 


ER = pe ta ae a Loe ieee Sotet a ice, hat 
© COMPLETE SALES HELPS AND oe 
FOLLOW THROUGH FOR EVERY yale 


In th 


Bascal, PACKAGE PROMOTION . athe 


people 
@ Full color Sunday A litt 
newspaper advertising newspa) 
Black and white lknd pr 
daily advertisements -_ 
Store posters the mill 
Customer order blanks for hun 
Bottle hangers was ex 
Radio and television — 


i change 
material 


cost to 
the mil 
were sI 
not he: 

The 
a Case 
that w 


Basca gives you everything you need to introduce 
your premium package—all the advertising and mer- 
chandising help you can use to make each package a 
complete sales success! 


June, 








The Public Verdict on the Dairy Industry Is Reflected in the Sale of Dairy 


Products. Consequently, in Reaching a Solution to the Industry’s Problems 


Public Attitudes Must Be Considered 


Most of 
that 


come from the top of 


the ills 
beset mankind 
our heads. As men 
think, so do they act. 
The 


of the mid-centuries 


great cl usades 














with their incalcu- 
lable influence on western history were 
the product of a state of mind. 
German militarism, a force responsible 
for two of the most tremendous cata 
clysms the world has ever seen, was a 
mental attitude. The Iron Curtain is 
a present-day manifestation of what 
many people call the struggle for the 


mind of 


Through all the 


human life, the mind is the dominant 


man. 


varied strata of 


factor that governs relationships be 
Think of all the fa- 
miliar, dynamic human that 


affect our lives. Courage and coward 


tween people. 
values 
love, confidence and 


ice, hate and 


suspicion, greed and = generosity, all 
are things of the mind, all are from the 


top of the head. 


In the dairy industry no less than 
in other phases of human endeavor, 
the cussedness and the greatness of 


people exercise their influence. 


A little less than fou 
newspaper in 


vears ago, a 
Rhode Is 
land published a series of articles on 
the quality of milk sold in that city. 


The newspaper declared that some of 


Providence, 


the milk sold in Providence was “unfit 
The result 


Thousands of peopl 


for human consumption.” 
Was explosive. 
in Providence stopped using milk or 
changed their source of supply. The 
cost to the fluid milk industry ran into 
the millions of dollars. 
were suffered that to 


not healed entirely. 


Deep wounds 


this dav have 


The Providence episode was purely 
The milk 


new Spapel! 


a case of public attitudes. 
after the 


that was sold 
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stories were published was the same 
as the milk sold the day be 
The 


drivers 


quality 
The cows were the same. 
The 


The price was the 


fore. 
plants were the same. 
were the same. 
same. The only thing that had changed 
was the attitude of the people. That 
was enough to bring the fluid milk in 
dustry in Rhode Island’s first city to 


the brink of disaster. 


milk 


a price war in 


There are other examples: a 
strike in Pittsburgh, 
New York, a long competitive struggle 
in Chicago, a producer monopoly in 
Washington, all have produced public 
reactions that have had a deleterious 


effect upon the dairy industry. 


Fuzzy Thinking 


To a degree, dairymen have come 
to appreciate the powerful part that 
public attitudes play in shaping the 
character of the industry. There are 
few markets in the country where the 
sting of disapproval or the stimulus of 
This 


appreciation of public attitudes is most 


approbation have not been felt. 
often expressed by the observation, 
“What we need is a good public rela 
this 
appreciation is usually little more than 


tions program.” Unfortunately 


a collection of rather fuzzy impres 


sions. A great many people talk about 


public attitudes and public relations 


but few people understand what the 
problem is or what can be done about 
it. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to as 
sess exactly the impact of public atti 
tudes on the dairy industry. There are 
isolated cases such as the Providence 
situation that can be reduced to dol 
We that the 


is one of the most 


lars and cents. know 


dairy industry 
stringently regulated industries in the 
land, which is another indication of 
the significance of public thinking. To 
be honest about it, however, all that 
we really know is that in areas where 
public attitudes are unfavorable, the 


dairy industry is not as healthy as it 
is in areas where public attitudes are 
favorable. We know, for example, 
that in Stark County, Ohio, 
sound public relations have been de 
better market for 


products exists than in neighboring 


where 


veloped, a dairy 


Akron where less satisfactory relations 


with the public exist. 


The public’s attitude toward the 
dairy industry is based almost entirely 
on the industry's ability to produce 
and distribute a highly desirable food. 
Indeed, this can be broken down to 
still The 


public is interested in a food that has 


more basic fundamentals. 


certain nutritional, taste, and texture 
Dairy 


characteristics. products pro 





of the 





dairy 
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The 
(American 
about himself with some trepidation largely 
because he 
his faults 
his work deals primarily with people 
the public 
the extent 


industry. 


this article is the Editor 


Milk Review. He 


author of 


writes 


better than anybody else, knows 


and limitations. However, since 


with 
he ventures some observations on 
that affect. the 


public attitudes 

















vide a unique combination of these 
qualities. For that reason and for that 
reason alone, the public is interested 


in the dairy industry. 


The public is not interested in the 
because it is a sound 
Che 
the dairy in 
the field of 
The fact that it is 
that 
one family out of fifteen derives its 
like 
Wise unimportant. The one great, over 
that the 
dustry exists in order to supply a pat 
ticular 


dairy industry 


agricultural enterprise. 
littl 


contributions in 


public 


cares Very about 
dustry s 
soil conservation. 


a multi-billion dollar industry o1 
livelihood from the industry is 


whelming fact is dairy in 


combination of taste and nu 
trition to the American public. If the 
public believes that the industry is 
doing that job well, then it will think 
kindly of the industry, and the indus 
try will find its operational path rea 
sonably smooth. If the public does not 
think that the industry is doing the 
job well, or if the public thinks that 
the 


then the dairy business is in 


some other industry can do job 
better 


for trouble. 


The Public’s Verdict 


The public’s verdict on the effective 
ness with which the industry is doing 
the job that it is supposed to do is 
reflected in the sale of dairy products. 
That is why attitudes are important. 
A second manifestation of the verdict 
is found in the degree of turmoil that 
exists in a given market. If, for exam 
ple, the industry is subjected to con 
stant harassment from governmental 
agencies, it is a pretty good indication 
of public dissatisfaction with the job 
that the industry is doing. It may be 
that the public believes prices are too 
high. It 


the product is poor. It 


may be that the quality of 


mav be that 


some segment of the industry forgot 
its basic role as servant and tried to 
play the master. Whatever the im 
mediate reason, any adverse public 


reaction is, almost without exception, 
a matter of the industry’s failure to 


meet its fundamental obligation. 


the 
nature of public attitudes. The foun 
dation on which public attitudes rest is 


usually quite logical, but the attitudes 


It is important to understand 


themselves are primarily the result of 
that is all 
are beset with a wide variety 


impressions. The public 
of us, 
of issues. Very few of us know much 
Yet we 


These opinions are 


about any of them. all have 


opinions based 


on a relatively few outstanding fea 
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STARS IN JUNE 


Lauded by industry leaders 
as one of the most outstanding 
highlights of this vear’s nation- 
Dairy Month 


paign is a special 15-minute ra- 


wide June cam- 
dio tribute to the dairy industry 
by a group of the country’s top 
entertainment personalities. 
Prepared for national distri- 
bution by Wilson B. Woodburn, 
manager of the California Dairy 
Board, the 
recording features talented Bob 


Industry Advisory 
Hope as master of ceremonies; 
songs by Bing Crosby and Mar- 
garet Whiting; the incomparable 
comedy of George Burns and 
Gracie Allen: Hoagy Carmichael 
playing and singing his own 
song hit, “Old Buttermilk Sky”; 
the music of John Scott Trotter 
and Les Brown musical aggrega 


“The 


song stylists featured prominent 


tions, and Modernaires,” 
lv on Bing Crosby's radio shows. 


Bill NBC's 


nouncer, the 


Goodwin top an 


handles cCormmen 
tary. 


Arranged especially for na 


tional radio coverage, the 15 
minute program is also suitable 
for such June Dairy Month 


events as industry kickoff lunch 
eons, service club meetings and 
other similar gatherings. 

The 
tained from the Los Angeles of 
fice of the California Dairy In 
Advisory Board, 145 S. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 12 
It is priced at $20. 


recording may be ob 


dustry 


California 


For 
the Opinion was widely held that the 
riddled 


This was expressed 


tures or impressions. example, 


Truman administration was 
with corruption. 
phrase, “the mess_ in 


The that 


“mess” stemmed from two 


in the catch 


Washington.” impression 
there was a 
or three minor episodes These epi 
sodes were the celebrated “mink coat” 
and “deep freeze” scandals, the “five 
per centers,” and the alleged commu- 
nist infiltration. It is not my purpose to 
there was o1 


My 


is to point out that the widespread 


argue whether was not 


a “mess” in Washington. purpose 
public feeling that there was such a 
situation, a feeling that probably cost 
the Democrats the election, arose from 
a few impressions rather than from 
exhaustive study or extensive thinking. 


fwo segments of the dairy industry 
ire the centers around which most of 
the unfavorable public attitudes whirl, 


These two are butter and fluid 1 ilk, 


Perhaps the most common 


mpres 
sion that prevails in the public mind 
regarding butter is the belief that the 
dairy industry has a powerful lobby 
in Washington that persuades legis- 
lators to provide price supports for 
butter and at the same time restrict 
the sale of oleomargarine. The posi 
tion of the dairy industry on imports 
has strengthened this impression. “The 


dairy industry wants the government 
to guarantee high prices and at th 
same time prevent the rise of any ef 
fective competition.” Whether we like 
it or that is substantially what 
the public thinks about the butter in 


dustry. Furthermore, the public makes 


not, 


little distinction between the butter 
industry and any other segment of the 
dairy industry. In the public mind 
there is no butter industry, no fluid 
milk industry, no cheese industry 
there is only a dairy industry 


Fluid milk, because of its singularly 
important place in the diet, has been 
elevated to a position almost equlva- 
lent to that of 


production and distribution are 


a public utility. Its 
mat 
ters of public interest. Its place is a 
matter of public interest. Its avail 
interest 
fluid milk is subjected 


to a constant and close scrutiny. Three 


ability is a matter of public 
Consequently 
attitudes predominate. The public is 
well convinced that milk is a 
healthy, desirable food. The 


public also has some vague notion that 


pretty 


highly 


milk producers and distributors make 


fabulous amounts of money out of the 


milk business. The public, further, 
is under the impression that milk costs 
too much. The first impression, the 
desirable character of milk, far from 
counteracting the latter two Impres 
sions, serves as a stimulus. Milk is a 


good food, a necessary food, therefore, 
it should not be the source of large 
profits, and it should be low in price. 
The fact that profits in fluid milk are 
extremely small per unit or that prices 
are not high in comparison with other 
little 
as public attitudes are concerned 


fluid milk 


of the wrong things such as engaging 


foods is of consequence as far 
The 
industry has done enough 
in abortive price wars, attacking price 
ceilings. and indulging in producer 
price control without explaining it 
adequately to the public to lend sub 


stance to the prevailing impressions. 
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Proven, Dependable Sales Builders 


he SMITH-LEE 


ALL STAR LINE 


y_ of DAIRY PACKAGING 


THE COX FILLER 


The Cox Filler was developed primarily 
to meet the demand of small and medium 
size dairies for an economical filler for 
paper milk containers. Designed to handle 
Canco paper containers, it will be distrib- 
uted by Smith-Lee to small and medium 
size dairies. Large dairies, now using 
Canco containers, like the Cox Filler for 
small runs and by-products where fast 


changes and quick wash-up time are es 


sential to efficient operation. 


suteor 
esute 


/ oclured 
SMITH LEE CO 












FOR *2 CONICAL 
PAPER BOTTLE 


j FOR USE OW | 
COTTAGE CHEESE & || 


SOUR CREAM JARS | 


1953 


An exclusive “hinge” 
the overall economy appeals to dairies 


it is to make an AlumaSEAL installation 


Now—as always— 
QUALITY CAPS from Smith-Lee 


* Kleen Seals 


* Kleen Kaps 


CHECK THESE BENEFITS: Completely av- 
tomatic — except loading and unloading ® 
Moderate initial cost © Economical opera- 
tion @ Outright sale © Compactness ® Mo- 
bility — can be mounted on casters @ Han- 
dles up to 15 quarts per minute — smaller 
sizes at faster speeds @ Size change in less 
than one minute ® Quick wash-up time — 
15 minutes @ Sold exclusively by Smith-Lee. 

Write for general information or ship- 
ping dates for Cox Fillers and the avail- 


ability of Canco containers in your area 
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The economical way to build retail sales is with AlumaSEAL 





* Can Caps 
Pull Cops 
* Kone Kaps 


a RR Fe POO SE 





CELLOPHANE HOODS 
on Glass Milk Bottles 


Cellophane is still the housewife's No. 1 choice for food pack 
and Cellophane Hoods are still the Sign of Smart Mer 
chandising. The smartest package in the business, Cellophane is a 


proven sales builder 


on Glass Milk Bottles 


feature appeals to housewives 


Find out how easy 





* Cottage Cheese Caps 


Creamer Caps 








NOTHING ELSE CUTS 
CLEANING COSTS GLASS CONTAINER SALES HIT NEW HIGH 


LIKE THE ORIGINAL... Breaking all previous records, glass container sales for the first 


quarter of 1953 totaled 29.8 million gross, according to figures released 
by H. C. Herger, president of the Glass Container Manutacturers 





Institute, at the ninth annual Institute meeting. 


Total shipments of glass bottles and jars for the first quarter of 
the current year were approximately 14 per cent higher than for the 
comparable period in 1952, and are the highest first quarter sales 


figures ever recorded by the industry, Mr. Herger announced. 


The Institute president said that the increase was general in all 
lines of containers with especially sharp advances in the demand for 


food contaimers, drug, chemical and household ware, and the beverage 





group including liquor and wine bottles. 














Fhe net result has been to create dustry will not be easy. It is axiomatic 
a climate that is at best cautiously among good public relations men that 
neutral and at worst extremely un you cannot make a silk purse out of a 
favorable. In such a climate, it is dif sows ear. Misunderstanding can b 
ficult to advertise or merchandise or straightened out. Misinformation can 
sell effectively. be replaced with accurate information 


A few years ago, one of the nation’s But the public cannot be made 


‘lieve th: r whicl 
leading automobile manufacturers was believe that something which is essen 


faced with a similar situation. Among tially wrong is right. To tell the pub 


; ic what it c: t have, whicl 
a large portion of the population, this lic what it can or cannot have, which 


. is about what the oleo controversy 
company was not regarded very high 


ly. As a result, their advertising had amounted to, is essentially wrong. To Cr 


a poor reception and their sales fell buy stops, either through cash pay 


off. Within the last five vears, the 


company has made al remarkably SUC 


ce the original Kurly Kate cessful effort to correct the situation, 


ments or through exhorbitant extras 
is essentially wrong. To set up mat 


keting situations that are in effect 







; restricted trading areas is essentiall t 
metel sponge. Sechow itquickly The basic public attitude that was at or 
and thoroughly ree the bottom of the trouble has been Pid 4 pra ‘~ re oe a ce 
P @ t . ‘ ‘ ‘ © 
eiteLimaatiolelelametta ae .42//14))1-1 20 changed. In the much more favorable ‘ - sclavers —" _ oyrsin : 
it will not splinter or rust — business climate that has followed, the a er , nica oe ee 
never cuts hands—never in- sales messages have fallen upon re ic relations can have any great effect 
blic attitude long tl 
jures metal or plated surfaces, ceptive ears, and the sales curve has a _ a at een eee ee 
thus adding life to equipment. turned upward. industry itself suffers from internal 
Then you'll know why the disorders. The very first step in any 
original Kurly Kate tops all . . ic relati ; 

g y Ki oP A Better Business Climate sound public relations program in the 
metal sponges for safety— dairy industry must, therefore, be di 
efficiency, economy and speed. One of the foremost probl a that rected it the industi \ itself As lon: 

. . . ‘confronts the di t is tl a 
Available in Stainless Steel sa ‘ tia , 4 . ue dl = ¥ 7 om as the sort of antagonism that was ap 

. matter oO u * attit Ss . : , . 
~~ Special Bronze , a . — — parent at the first industry conference 
3 Stainless Nickel Silver ment in these attitudes will not auto Bi WE tate April 2 13 
1 asnimgton on I — Uhh > Ca 
LS matically result in more sales. What : 
<— — i ‘ he i it] ists, there is little reason to expect that 
Wi ‘sult Is ¢ althie ; ate 
Uarantee os My Memes a oe = the public will react any differently 
Satisfaction which to do business The sale effort t] + 3 t tt tt 
varant tan Wis reacting a 1 presen me 
ee Which must follow the public relations : 
effort will be vastly more effective. It Public attitudes are tremendously 
EQUIPMENT is a great deal harder to sell someone important. But equally important. is 
pepe ot oly mg who doesn't like you than it is to sell the characte of the industry itself In 
KURLY KATE CORP. someone who does like you. the dairy industry, both phases of pub 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. The business of cre ating a change in lic relations need prompt and expert 
9g | | | 
Chicago 16, Ill. public altitudes toward the dairy in attention. 
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« | an unbeatable combination! 

ras 

lal 

ie Compare these BUFLOVAK features. You will find 

ills them an unbeatable combination for making the best in 

evaporated and dry milk products . . . at a profit! 

ub 

al @ Highest quality milk 

he ; , . : 

| ® Continuous high production 

ri @ Wide flexibility of product 

the 

di @ Easy to operate 

me 

ip @ Reduced cleaning time 

se @ Small space required 

“4 @® Lower costs give greater profits 

a For Greater Profits from Milk 
Products send for a copy of 

sly these BUFLOVAK catalogs: 


| BLAW-KNOX COMPANY “srw. 


In Unit Type Milk Evapora- 


Ib BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION tors, No. 361 
rt Roller Dryers, No. 344 
1627 Fillmore Avenue Buffalo 11, N. Y. Spray Dryers 
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The Effect of Sanitary Regulations 
On The Dairy Industry 


The dairy industry 


Cnclusive 
foatie 


is concerned about 


present conditions 
and future develop 


Whenevei 


acute problems arise 


ments. 


there is always a 
to shift at- 


industry to 


tendency 


tention from within the 
seek the causes and the solution from 
outside sources. So it is expected that 


milk 


attention as 


sanitary regulations should. re- 


ceive possible factors in 


higher costs of production and pro¢ 


essing, and in the restriction of free 


marketing. It is proper therefore, to 


consider the significance of sanitary 


milk regulations as they affect the 
dairy industry 
Market milk, as we know it today 


is a product of the present century as 
it was introduced to consumers about 
75 vears ago. At that time sanitation 
In) commercial foods Was primitive and 
there were very few legal regulations. 
The 
ing. 
that 


types, 


crusade for pure food was start 
Milk food 
bacteria, including pathogenic 
well in it at the 


is such an excellent 


VrOW rela 


tively warm storage temperatures 


used 50° vears ago. Consequently 
milk was a potentially dangerous food 
as a carrier of pathogenic bacteria and 


milk 


ago dealt chiefly 


toxic substances. Discussion of 


sanitation 50° vears 
As the disease 


milk 


city 


with disease control. 
epidemics were local and th 
supply Was produced neal the 
where consumed, the problem of pre 
vention belonged to the local health 
There 
federal agency available to handle the 
and the 


department. Was no state or 


sanitation disease problem 
was restricted to the area supervised 


local health. officer. 


It should be evident, therefore, that 
milk had to be 


enacted and administered at the local 


by al 


sanitary regulations 


or city level. There was no mass of 


scientific facts and medical experi 


ences upon which to base the regu 
they enormously. 


lations so varied 
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By DR. A. C. DAHLBERG 


ow. A. (. 
Cornell 


dairy 


University. 


products, particularly ice 


uted extensively to the dairy industry. 


Dahlberg is a member of the Dairy 
Enjoying a wide reputation as an 


cream, Dr. 


Department at 
authority on 
Dahlberg has contrib 


As the chairman of commit- 


tee appointed by the National Research Council to study the effect 


of sanitary regulations for milk, he is emminently qualified to discuss 


this subject as it relates to the dairy problem as a whole. 


have 
cltec 


tively administered so that today milk 


However, over the vears they 


been unified, improved, and 


is a verv safe and wholesome food. 


The great advances in milk sanitation 
local 


departments of health alone as many 


should not be ascribed to the 
other agencies have been very active 
Lut the local health department Was 
the organization upon which the re 
sponsibility lay for guaranteeing a 
good milk supply to the consuming 
public. Obviously, the active support 
of the majority of the dairy producers 


and processors was essential, for prog 


ress cannot be made without the 
goodwill and cooperation of those 
whom the regulations govern. 

The fluid milk industry has ad 


vanced to its present high per capita 


consumption due to a considerable 
degree to the recognition by the pub 
lic that (1) milk is a 
food and (2) milk is a 


food. The 
indebted to 


very. nutritious 


safe, sanitary 
dairv industry is greatly 


health 


others for 


officers, nutrition 
their contri 
In both of 
the attributes just mentioned, milk is 
a leader for all 
What, 


continual 


chemists and 


bution to its rapid growth 


foods. 
the 


regarding the 


then, is the reason for 
discussion 
sanitary 


over-abundance._ of milk reg- 


ulations and dairy farm inspections? 
to believe that 


of the milk supplies are not sufficiently 


Is there reason some 


sanitary to assure public health safe 


tv? Are the regulations burdensome 


thev restrict the 
free movement of milk in the 
trade? 


tions that are 


and expensive? Do 
normal 
channels of It is these ques 
concerned in most dis 
cussions of the problems of sanitary 
milk regulations. 
In the first 


pointed out that, so far as our larger 


place it should be 
cities are concerned, the milk supplic S 
are pure and wholesome irrespective 
of differences in regulations. In a ré 
cent publication (National 
Publication 250, 


eight 


Research 
1953) the 
were 
that 


“Each of the eight cities had a health 


Council 
milk 


studied 


supplies of cities 


and it was concluded 
ful milk supply of good sanitary qual 
itv.” This conclusion verifies the a 
cepted fact of the wholesome chat 
acter of pasteurized bottled milk. It 
means that ow present system of milk 
regulations and inspection does serve 
as an effective control of the produc 
of milk. Very 
should be given to any 
ilter the 


which are 


tion and processing 
careful study 
attempt to seriously present 
procedures cthective i 


practice. 

Some Regulations Unnecessary 
milk 
greatly. Numerous examples might be 
cited but 


differences in ordinances 


Sanitary regulations do vary 
a few will emphasize the 
The follow 
ing regulations show items found to 
or unusual in the Na 
Some 
ordinances prohibit cows from being 


than 50 feet from the barn 


be unnecessary 


tional Research Council studv. 


nearel 
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symbol of Quali 


whe 


W' In 1879, when Thomas A. Edison invented the incandes- 
' cent lamp, he not only brought light into the world, but 


with it, changed the egg-buying habits of discriminating 


~2,, housewives. In those days, when eggs were candled, the 

\ - z 

\ % proximity of the egg to the flame left a small carbon ring on 
) 


the egg. Housewives, recognizing the carbon ring as a sym- 


bol of quality, sought eggs with this distinguishing mark. 


Today, eggs are “candled” with a specially designed 
lamp which at a glance enables the egg candler to ac- 
curately determine the quality. The egg carton has re- 
placed the carbon ring as a S\ mbol of quality. The dis- 
criminating housewife instinctively reaches for eggs 
packed in a Self-Locking Carton, recognizing in this 
package a product long associated with egg packers of 
established reputation. Like grandma, she, too. looks 





for the symbol of quality... and buys with confidence. 
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SELF-LOCKING CARTON DIVISION ¢ Shellmar Products Corporation * 585 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11] 
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except when on a special hard sur 
faced walk between the cow yard and 
The milkhouse must be at 
least 10 feet from the barn. Milk can 


not be carried into the milkhouse but 


the barn. 


must be conducted in by sanitary pip- 


Flowing steam or water under 
180°F. or 


quired in the milkhouse. 


ing. 
pressure at above is re 
Two clean 


towels are required per cow pei milk 


ing. No bedding is allowed in the 
barn. The cows’ flanks and udders 
must be “hosed down” with water 
before milking. All barns must be 


single story and no hay or grain could 
be stored in them. Perhaps these ref 
erences are ample to illustrate that 
there are some strict, detailed regula 
tions that may not be essential to sani 
tary milk production even though they 


may be good practice. 


On the other hand there are some 


ordinances which appear to be very 
lenient even to the extent of making 
it difficult to milk. 
Some ordinances require that milk be 


cooled to 70°F 


produce good 
. or below, and every 
one familiar with this subject knows 
that this 


warm There is no re 


bacteria grow rapidly at 
temperature. 
quirement in some ordinances that hot 


cold 


available in the 


and water or a wash vat be 


milkhouse even 


though there is no procedure for 
cleaning dairy equipment except with 


water 


The basic factors in producing sani 
milk, according to the National 


Research Council publication, are 


tary 


(1) prevention of contamination with 


pathogenic bacteria, (2) clean condi 
tions of milk production, (3) clean 
milk, (4) milk cooled to 50°F. or be 
low, (5) good milk flavor, (6) two 
farm inspections per vear, and (7) 


testing the milk for sanitary quality 
twice a month combined with instruc 
work with whose 


tional producers 


milk is not up to standards. Routine 
milk examination, testing, and assist 
ance in improving milk can be done 


milk 


amplifications re 


most easily by the 


companies. 
There are some 
quired to secure these essentials but 
a large portion of the regulations in 
some should be 


ordinances recom- 


mended practices but not require- 


ments. The strict enforcement of es- 
sentials should be expected and de- 
sired. 

A very interesting observation in 
the National 


was the production of milk of lowest 


Research Council study 
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bacterial counts for those cities whose 
dairymen produced the largest quan- 
tities of milk per farm. Generally, 
best milk is produced by the large 
dairymen. The cost of milk produc 
tion usually decreases as the number 
of milking cows increases up to about 
according 
The 


is obvious that very small producers 


50 per farm, to recently 


published research. implication 
usually raise the average cost of milk 
production and lower the quality of 
the milk 


opportunity 


supply. Every reasonable 


should be used to in 
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crease milk production per farm and 
not increase the number of producers 
as a means of adjusting the volume of 
milk production to meet market de- 
mands. 

The present needs of the dairy in 
dustry as far as 


sanitarv regulations 


are concerned are not too involved. 
Two very important facts tend to force 
gradual improvement. The first is that 
every sanitation agency recognizes the 
and Is make 


The local health 


generally have an open mind and are 


»roblems ready to 
| 


changes. boards of 


willing to study the problems and 
adjust regulations to serve the indus 
try and the public. This same excel 
lent attitude is prevalent in state de- 
partments of health and of agriculture. 
Secondly, the 


nizes its obligations to the regulators 


dairy industry recog 


agencies and to. the consuming pub 
lic, so it is anxious to cooperate fully 


with the law enforcing agencies. 


Reciprocal Inspections 
In general and except for a limited 
details of milk 
production, there has been a tendency 
to put too into the 


codes and to make too specific re 


number of essential 


much sanitary 


quirements. As a direct result it is 


often difficult to have reciprocity of 
farm inspections. It is not essential 
to the public health to have inspection 
of farms by sanitarians of several city 
There is 


health departments. every 


reason to believe that the citi: 


t the 
United States have sanitary mil} suy 
plies even though the sanitary regu] 
tions vary widely. This means that 
city health department, to accept ou 
side milk, need only assure itself tha 
milk from another milk producti, 
area is produced on farms proper 
inspected by another city health d 


partment and that the milk passes jt 
own quality tests. In one state milk 
from one inspected area must be ac 
cepted in another market providing 
the milk is found of acceptabl 
itv. More 


should be in force on state levels or ) 


qual 


: 
arrangements of this sort 


common consent on local le vels 


It is often stated that such reci] 
rocal inspections and acceptance 
milk by local health departments 
would result in a very marked in 


crease in the shipment of milk from 
m irkets 
I doubt that this would be tru Milk 


is bulky, inexpensive, and perishabl 


low-cost areas to distant cit, 


It is most economical and conducive 
to best quality to produce it near th 
where consumed. 


city Transportation 


milk 


prices to producers when production 


costs are high in relation to 
is too far from the point of consump 


fresh milk can he 


maintained at highest quality 


tion. Furthermore 
wher 
it is produced convenient to the local 
health department and the 
The 


inspections is during unusual periods 


milk proc 


essors. real value of reciprocal 


of shortages and emergencies 


On the other hand, fresh cream 


quite valuable in relation to trans 


portation costs. Its storage life mat 
be greatly increased by high tempera 
tures of pasteurization and very low 


Hence 


reciprocity in city Inspections and. less 


temperatures of storage. more 
emphasis on unusual details of regula 


tions should result in a more active 


movement of fresh cream from low 
cost producing or surplus weas into 


short or high-priced markets 


In its final analysis it is the prin ipal 
duty of sanitary milk control to estab 
lish the facilities 


and practices to assure a good milk 


minimum essential 


supply. This means an inspection of 
the dairies to make certain that propel! 
buildings and equipment are avail tbl 
that 


sanitary 


and thev are maintained it 


condition. There can be no 


guarantee from the twice a vear in 


spection by the sanitarian, recom 


National 
Council publication, that the milk will 


mended in the Research 


American Milk Review 
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be of acceptable quality. The quality 
of the milk can be ascertained only 
by actual examination, but for the 


health de partment such tests need not 
be extensive. 

The task of determining 
ceptability of the milk of each pro 
ducer can be most readily by 
the milk company that the 
milk daily, According to the National 


Research Council 


the ac 


done 


receives 


publication, bac 


terial tests need to be made semi 


monthly and educational work by 


fieldmen must be done with all pro 
ducers whose milk is not up to accept 
able standards. The extensiveness of 
this company program must depend 
to a large degree upon the effective 


milk 


the local health department. This in 


ness of the sanitary program of 
te rdependence of the activities of the 
health department and the milk com 


panies is well recognized 


Sanitary Regulations and 
Competition 
The local character of a 


milk 


production, 


city 
supply is evident — in 
processing, and inspection. Those pro 
ducers who argue for the removal of 
health regulations that serve as trade 
interested in 


barriers are probably 


shipping milk to a distant market. The 
local dairymen near the city market 
detailed 


as a means of protecting their market. 


may approve of regulations 
rhe fact is that the local produces 
should be in such a position that he 
needs no public health regulations t 
prevent outside competition and eco 
nomic advancement may be prevented 
by too rigid ordinances. It required 
the personal interest of the governor 
of one state to relax state regulations 
sufficiently to permit the introduction 
of new production methods that should 
the milk 


and improve the quality. Surely, in 
times like the present, efforts should 


reduce cost of producing 


be made to have the most economical 
production of milk and they should 
be encouraged by everyone, including 


the health departments 

Progress in simplification and unifi 
cation of milk ordinances can be ac 
full 


the value of the present local regula 


complished with recognition of 
tions and their administration through 
local health departments. They serve 
as the basis for advancement. I per 
sonally believe that state regulations 
Il most areas, should be made manda 


tory upon local health departments 
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“King Zeero” Model No. 4086 Installed 
Outside of Ehnlers Dairy, Louisville, Ky. 
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basic 
| hen 


there can be acceptance of Inspection 


without permitting additional 


regulations promulgated locally 


of farms among the cities and it would 
be simpler to have reciprocity of in 


rhe 


milk from one 


spections between states 
bility of 


city 


poss 
movement ol 
producing area to another city 
market should be relatively easy even 
though the probability of such ship 
milk ought to be 


ment of regularly 


economically and industrially not 
probable. 

It mav be unwise in some regards 
to make specific mention of the “Milk 


Ordinance and Code 1953 Recom 
mendations of the Public Health Sery 
ice.” Previous editions of this ordi 
nance have been adopted by at least 
half of the cities of the United States 
so it cannot be ignored. I believe that 


this ordinance has served a verv useful 
purpose in the formulation of sanitary 
milk laws and that it should be devel 
oped in the future as in the past as 
“recommendations of the public health 
Our 


in its rural and urban conditions 


service. country is too diverse 


oul 
farmers are too conscious of their per 
cities too 


sonal rights and 


Please 
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Your Cooling 


Builds ice during the off-load period. 


Provides ice water for your cooling load when and 
where you want it. 


Has no moving parts — agitators, sprayers, or other 
mechanical mechanisms. 


Its patented fixed louvres provide the necessary 
agitation at no cost, upkeep or wearing out. 


Every part of the “King Zeero” is designed to build 
and melt ice 
costly method. 


in the most efficient and least 


“King Zeero’s” production line is also designed so 
that you may have the best at a price no more 
than the cheapest. 


Write for free engineering 


and survey service. 


THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 


1447-55 W. Montrose Ave., Chicago 13, Ill 
4300-14 W. Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, il. 
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The Task Force Makes 
lts First Recommendations 


ECOMMENDING a return as 


soon as possible to the principle 


problems including strong representa 
tions to the dairy industry to support 


of flexible price support provi June Dairy Month with expanded sales 


sions as contained in the Agricultural and promotion programs. 


Act of 1949, a special dairy producer The 20-man group developed thei: 


industry task group, meeting in Wash program from suggestions made by six 


ing last month, submitted to Secretary sub-committees of the general dairy 


of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson a industry advisory conference that met 





broad plan for attacking current dairy in Washington early in April. The 
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manufactured by Solar-Sturges... 
milk can specialists for over 80 years 
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The time comes when every milk 
processor must replace his worn milk 
cans. In keeping with today’s 

quality product purchasing trend, 

we offer the new Solar-Sturges 
Common Sense milk can which 
embodies only the finest and most 
sanitary features. 


Speedy, complete emptying is the big 
advantage of the Common Sense 
Can. Every interior section is easily 
visible from top to bottom and the 
streamlined shoulders improve 
sanitation. These are only two of the 
many improvements enjoyed by 
users of the new Solar can. 


As one of today’s processors, we urge 
you to take stock of your milk cans. 
When you re-order, consider the 
Common Sense Can. 
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group in analyzing suggestions of 
larger conterence advised the Se: 
tary that a return to flexible pric 
ports for all agricultural commoditi: 
at the end of the current market 
vear is highly desirable. The: 
quested that the Secretary consult 
with other advisory committees « 
cially those on the basic commodities 
to obtain their support for flexibl 
price supports. 


In pointing to “self-help” in th 
immediate period, the group urged 
the industry to make every effort to 
support the merchandising and_ sales 
programs of the American Dairy Asso 
ciation and the National Dairy Coun 
cil. They asked for a full sales pro 
motion program during June, the 
Dairy Month. The group believed 
that much could be done to expand 
the use of dairy products during thi 
flush production season if all elements 
of the industry would) support th 


move. 


The group also asked that govern 
mental agencies, such as the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco 
nomics, Extension Service, the Produ 
tion and Marketing 


and State educational agencies com 


Administration 


bine their forces with industry in this 
effort. 


In looking for additional outlets for 
present stocks of dairy products, the 
group recommended that the USDA 
examine methods of using these stocks 
to increase consumption of dairy prod 
ucts in the many undernourished areas 
of the world. At the same time, they 
requested study of various plans for 
moving surplus stocks into American 
consumer channels. The committec 
asked to be reconvened about August 
1, when the seasonal peak of dairy pro 
duction would be past and the siz 
of the stocks from this vear’s produc 
tion would be known. They believed 
this would be the appropriate time to 


consider these additional measures 


Asking for the appointment of a 
Technical Committee, the group 1 
quested a review of the Federal milk 
marketing orders and agreement pro 
gram. Attacking the problem of dair 
imitations, the group requested thi 
Secretary of Agriculture to urge appro 
priate State and Federal agencies 
effectively enforce the regulation ol 
imitation dairy products to prevent 
misrepresentation and adulteration 
which in some sections of the countr 


is reducing the sale of dairy products 


American Milk Review 
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Retail Grocers Urge Dairy Industry 


Distribution through retail food 
stores and restaurants, it was pointed 
out, has been limited by the restric 


tive legislation designed to keep prices 


Get Back to Free Market” up, ht which often hindered effec 


HE GOVERNMENT must find a 

wav to make the butter market 

a competitive one, even if it takes 
m act of Congress to accomplish it, 
wcording to a report issued by the 
Committee on Retail Stores and Rest 
urants at a recent dairy meeting in 
Washington, D.C. with the Depart- 
nent of Agriculture. 

Representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers joined with 
members of the National Association 
f Food Chains, the 


ant Association and representatives of 


National Restau- 


the dairy industry in proposing solu- 
tions to the serious problems now 
plaguing the dairy industry. 
NARGUS. representatives L. V. 
Eberhard of Grand Rapids, Michigan 
ud H. Halsey Davis of Portland, 
Maine were of the opinion that the 
present dairy situation required frank 
nd outspoken comments about the 
rigin and cure of the many ills in the 
ndustry. “We believe producers, proc 
essors and distributors would accept 
with good grace some very pointed 
opinions provided they were objective 
nd constructive,” they said. 
Eberhard and Davis also voiced the 
belief that the dairy industry should 
get back on the “free market” 
ly as controls on related commodities 


permit. They declared that the great- 


as rapid- 


est accomplishment of the dairy meet- 
ng was to convince evervone present 
that the Department of Agriculture is 
sincerely anxious to have the indus- 
try work out and propose its own solu 
tions.” 

The report issued by the Committee 
i Retail Stores and Restaurants ree 
mmending that the government find 

wav to make the butter market a 

mpetitive one, stated: 

“Essentially this is a matter of price, 
ecause these products have been 
riced out of the commercial markets. 
Yo one can merchandise, no one can 
}a big sales job as long as the prod- 
ct is not in a competitive position. 
Butter prices do not hive to be the 


ime per pound as many of the 


spreads, but the differential must be 


ss than the existing one if it is to be 


uccessfully merchandised.” 
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tive sales and usually was not in the 

The committee also suggested that public interest. The committee cited 

some basic action be taken to place such examples as the color law on 

the industry on a sound basis over the ue 5 ae ‘ 

es : gag oleo, minimum retail milk prices, pro- 

long pull. To accomplish this, it rec- pies ; ; 

d hibition of economic price differentials 
ommended that all Government sup- 


ports of the dairy industry be removed between store and doorstep delivery, 
as rapidly as the supports are removed and restrictive regulations under the 


from feed stuffs. guise of health protection. 








New, Improved 





CLEANSING ACTION’ 


CLEANS MORE EFFECTIVELY! More than ever before, new, im- 
proved SOLVAY CLEANSER No. 600 provides powerful 
cleansing action against soils common to dairy operations. 
Its special ingredients get under the dirt... loosen it... 
break it up and suspend it, ready to be rinsed away. 
“600” removes grease, milkstone and curd—and Jeaves 
equipment sweet. 


WORKS FASTER, EASIER! In its improved form, SOLVAY CLEANSER 
No. 600 penetrates soil rapidly .. . does a better job in less 
time, with less effort. It’s now dustless .. . flows freely and 
does not cake, thereby simplifying your cleaning job. 


DOES MORE CLEANING JOBS! “600” is an all-around cleanser that 
can be safely used on practically everything in the dairy. 
And it’s safe for hand cleaning! 


MORE ECONOMICAL! Actual tests prove SOLVAY CLEANSER No. 
600 produces better results than larger quantities of or- 
dinary cleansers. Order SOLVAY CLEANSER No. 600 from 
your nearest Solvay office. Available in convenient 5, 100, 


115 and 250-pound packages. 
SOLVAY, 
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Airs ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
one 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
: BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
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New Foreign Farm Markets? 


N THE EVE of the expiration 
of the import controls under 
Section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act which goes off the leg 
islative books on June 30, the Congress 
and the USDA are hot on the trail of 
that 


simultaneously 


more new methods will boost 


domestic trade and 


keep open international trade. 


A series of month-long hearings coy 
ering all phases of the import-export 
problem as it relates to the domestic 
market of all American production of 
trade 


the dairy 


farm goods implies a two-way 
that 


industry but many other farm products. 


street affects not only 


Repercussions to be expected from 


further continuation of the sagging 
prices for farm products generally and 
dairy products in particular would 
mean still lower prices to the agricul 
tural industry as a whole; to the tax 
payer, more costly price support op 
erations; and to the politicos, loss of 
votes come November, 1954. All of 
which creates quite a stir for construc 
tive plans to stave off any national 


economic ills. 


The Senate 


which has been conducting the hea 


Agricultural Committee 


Wigs has been considering such meas 
ures as barter, stepped-up foreign mai 
ket research and sales promotion and 
legislation to restrictive 


Case foreign 


imports. 

lo offset the reported dollar short 
age abroad, Senator Karl Mundt (R 
S. Dak.) and Senator Clinton Anderson 
(D—N. Mex.) are proposing a bill to 
Credit 


a foreign 


create within the Commodity 
Corporation of the USDA, 
trade division. Purpose would be to 
seek out markets for surplus U. S. crops 
or commodities and exchange them for 
foreign goods that couldn’t be sold for 
This barter is cm 


cash. method of 


62 


rently in operation within CCC, but 
applies only to “strategic” materials to 
o.. Ss Under the Mundt- 
Anderson proposal, it could be applied 
and the 
either 


defense. 


to any type of commodity 
foreign exchange could be in 


farm-grown or manufactured products. 
“Free-trader” Romeo E. Short, head 


of the 
Service 


new Foreign Agricultural 


which has recently replaced 


the outworn OFAR, has already sent 
scouts around the globe to look for 
markets on a intensified 


new more 


basis than has evel before been done. 


But What About Imports? 
The question which most concerns 


the dairy industry hinges upon the 
imports of such dairy commodities into 
the U. S., that 
seriously hampered commodity. sales. 
This, problem 
now confronting both the USDA and 


although 


have, in the past, 


too, is the greatest 


Congress. For import re 
strictions hold down foreign compe 
tition, the same tactor is responsible 
for reducing the number of foreign 
customers. 

Retaliation, as expressed by Holland 
in reducing her wheat imports from 


the U 


reductions — in 


.S. early this year, against U. S. 
Dutch 


cheese is cited aS one reason for op 


purchases of 


posing too stringent restrictions on im 
Senator Aiken, 
Senate Agriculture 
Committee looks at the situation 


ports. However, as 
chairman of the 
"nS 
impossible to maintain high price sup 


ports without some regulations and 
controls.” 

Public hearings held on May 4 and 
7 were expected to come up with 


some method of strengthening Section 
22 of the Agricultural Act to 


future emergency 


meet 
requirements _ re- 
specting imports of dairy products 
and the entire group of agricultural 
products subject to export import 


regulations. 


Extension of Reciprocal Trade 


Agreement 

Alteration of Section 22 of the AAA 
brought sharp criticism from the State 
Department whose recommendations 
have concerned extension of the Ri 
ciprocal Trade Agreement in its pres 
ent form for one year. Object of th 
vears extension is to give the Presj 


dent time to study more completely 


the entire foreign economic policy 
including relationship between foy 
eign trade and our domestic agricul 


tural programs for the best and most 


effective solutions to import-export 


problems. 
Harold F. 
ment’s 
Senate 
basic changes in the operation of Se¢ 


tion 22 at 


State 
Secretary, 


Linder, Depart 


Assistant told th 
Agriculture Committee — that 
this time would have th 
tendency “to prejudice the outcome of 


this study.” 


No Over-All Surplus of Dairy 
Products 
At a meeting of the National Chees 


Institute in late April, the Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, True D 
Morse expressed the view that there 
is a great shortage of milk to meet 


our full needs, rather than an over-all 
surplus of dairy products. He pointed 
to the lack of adjustment to the mai 
“not all of 
the butter, cheese, and dried milk is 


kets as one basic reason 


being consumed. If the adjustments 
are made and milk and milk products 
are backed up by the selling that thei: 
merits justify, the surplus problem will 
be gone. 

“Population growth offers real mar 
ket expansion opportunities for the 
dairy farmers,” he declared. Currently 
in those states where the price of milk 
is the highest, the children aren't 1 
milk as they 


and the same is true for grownups and 


ceiving as much need 


older people. 


The dairy industry through exten 
sive advertising campaigns could r 
capture these lost and potential mal 
kets to turn its present dairy market 
ing problems into opportunities for 
growth, progress and large incomes, 


Mr. Morse asserted. 


Fluid Milk Markets to Expand 

In calling for the expansion of the 
fluid milk markets, the USDA points 
to several factors that have aided in 
this effort. Not the least of these is 
the more modern method of distribu 
farm tank milk pick 


tion through 


American Milk Review 
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Ip. Another 
ise of paper containers, which, though 
invented and first used in 1908 re- 
mained dormant until 1938, is today 


development was the 


considered the “largest single factor 
in shaping current practices in milk 
listribution.” 

4 third factor has been the changing 
attitude toward the sanitary regula- 
tions of milk 
trends in milk quality standards, in 
Grade A 
milk, have consequent effects on inter 
market and 
fluid milk. 


made it possible for milk to be trans 


supplies. Important 


spection requirements for 


interstate shipment of 
Court rulings that have 


ported from one city to another should 
eventually make it possible for dis 
tributors to sell milk over still wides 
areas, and for producers to sell to 
many markets. 

Consumers, too, benefit as the pro 
ducers make these important gains, 


savs the USDA. 
the system of distribution will in the 


For the changes in 


future assure consumers of more fluid 
milk, at prices best suited to their eco 
nomic gains or losses without a result 
mt price depreciation for the dairy 
producer. 

All of which comes within the goals 
established by the several committees 
set up by the USDA in an effort to 
tid the dairy industry through a pro- 
gram of research, production and dis 
tribution for over-all better and more 
eficient marketing of both fluid milk 
ind milk products. 


“Law and the Farmer” 

{ new and interesting publication, 
the first of its kind, entitled “Law and 
the Farmer” has just been released. 
Situations dealt with in this book are 
known to every farmer, but ignorance 
of laws and their operation which 
formerly cost the farmer many legal 


iches and pains may now be avoided. 


Written by Prof. Jacob H. Beuscher 
professor of law at the University of 
Wisconsin, the book covers many situ 
known to the 


itions well average 


larmer and is presented in simple 
terms and language. The author has 
been teaching a course in farm law 
to future farmers, country agents, agri 
ultural specialists and vocational agri 
ulture teachers since 1947. 
Mr. Beuscher has covered ever, 
phase of farming including the dairy 
industry’s rules and regulations at the 
local, State and Federal levels, from 
taxes, property acquisition and trans 
ter, through other legal problems in 


volved when operating a farm. 


June, 1953 


SANITARY REGULATIONS 

Continued from Page 59 
nizant of their local liberties and 
responsibilities to make it desirable to 
seriously consider the sanitary regula 
tion of our milk supplies on a national 
level. 

Sanitary milk control is worthy of 
most serious study by all parties con 
cerned. The problem is difficult in 
some regards. The enforcement of 
the sanitary laws is necessary to pro 
tect the public health from the actions 
of the small minority of the dairy in 
dustry who may violate sanitary laws. 


Law enforcement tends to maintain 


the present status without change, and 
progress can be made only with 
change. On the other hand, most of 
the work of the local health depart 
ments with the majority of milk pro 
ducers and processors must be a co 
operative educational effort in’ milk 
sanitation, and education means pro 
gressive change. Hence, sanitary milk 
control must be rigid enough to safe 
guard public health by holding to 
known principles and practices, yet it 
flexible enough to 


must be permit 


changes to be made whenever such 


adjustments indicate lower costs or 


improve d sanitary quality ; 








Because... 


YOU GET BETTER PASTEURIZATION 


PASTEURIZER 


... heating and cooling water circulate spirally under 
pressure at high velocities: heating or cooling through 


every square inch of side wall and bottom surface. 


... positive, low-speed agitation gives correct’ and 
even mixing: eliminates “burn on” and minimizes oil- 


ing off. In short. here are the advantages to you: 


MAXIMUM HEAT & COLD TRANSFER 
RAPID HEAT & COLD TRANSFER 
UNIFORM HEAT & COLD TRANSFER 


LESS ‘BURN ON’’,..LESS OILING OFF 


Write, wire, or call for Bulletin 


with a 


CHESTER- 
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ZL) Chaster-Jensen Company 
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Kroger Company Receives First 
"Leader of Industry” Aware 


The Kroger Company, well-known midwestern food 
organization, was the recipient of the first “Leader of 
Industry” award made by the Ex-Cell-O Corporation of 
Detroit. The award was made May 4 at held 
in Detroit's Hotel Statler. 


al dinnet 


The “Leader of Industry” award is made in all cases 
where dairies have standardized their milk packaging op 
100% Pure-Pak containers. A dairy’s 


fluid milk operation is considered 100% Pure-Pak if Pure 


erations with use of 


Pak containers are used exclusively in all applicable sizes. 


The Kroger Company received the award on the basis 
of its record as the first dairy operation in the world to 
standardize on the use of 100% Pure-Pak containers. This 
occurred in Kroger’s Dayton, Ohio plant in April 1936. 
M. T. Lindquist, General Manager of Manufacturing for 
the Kroger Company, accepted the award on behalf of 
his company, from George D. Scott, Vice-President, Pure 
Pak Sales. 


The dinner was attended by a large number of guests 
from the dairy and other industries. Guests included, Fred 
Sorrow, Southern Dairy Products Journal; Neal Kelley, 
National Council; C. O. Jr., Milk Plant 
Monthly; Leon Grosjean, Fibreboard Products; John C. 
Taber, American Milk Review; H. M. Kieckhefer, Kieck 
Castle, Milk 


Dairy Davis, 


hefer Container Company; B. F. Industry 





COMING EVENTS 


National Conference on Interstate Milk Shipments 
9-10 at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo 

Atlanta Dairy Technology Society — June 
Jamboree, June 10 at 
ley, Ga 

American Dairy Science Association Annual Meeting, June 
21-24 at the Wisconsin, Madison 

Thirteenth International Dairy Congress-— June 22-26 at 


June 


Dairy Month 
Ida Cason Gardens, near Chip 


niversity of 


The Hague, Netherlands. G. H. Hibma, General See 
retary, The Hague, Netherlands 
National Dairy Council — Summer Conference, June 23-26 


at Kansas City, Mo 
Florida Dairy Industry Association 

June 24-26 at the Hotel Casablanca, 
National Dairy Council 


\nnual Convention, 
Miami Beach 


\nnual Summer Conference, June 


20-July 1 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 

Indiana Dairy Products Association Annual Dairy Flield 
Day, July 24 at Purdue Dairy Center 

National Automatic Merchandising Association \nnual 
Convention, August 23-26 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago 

New York State Association of Milk Sanitarians Dairy 
Industry Conference, September 21-23 at the Hotel 


Syracuse 

Florida Dairy Industry Association 
( onterence 
October 
sctence, 


Svracuse, 


Dairy 
niversity ot 


Plant Operators 
Florida 


Department of Dairy 


co sponsored by | 
1-3. Contact Kk. L. Fouts, 
Gainesville, Fla 
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Foundation; Louis C. Mirani, President, Detroit Common 

Council; Harry G. Moock, Chrysler Corporation; Ken 

Stauffer, Food Topics; Clark Marion, Dairypak Incor 

porated; Edward Thom, The Milk Dealer; C. S. Edgar 

International Paper Company; C. E. Stone, American 

Dairy Association; and E. J. Gordon, Dairy Record 

New Jersey Milk Industry Association, Inc... Annual Con 
vention, October 15-16 at Hotel Berkeley-Carteret 
\sbury Park 

Milk Industry Foundation—Annual Convention, week ol 
(ctober 25-31 at Boston Details later 


National Milk Producers Federation 


November 8-12 at the Rice 
National Dairy Council—\\ inte: 
1954 at Peabody Hotel, Me 


Annual Convention, 


Houston. Tex 


Hotel 


( onterence, Januat 


mphis, Tenn 





SHORT COURSES 


Milk Industry Foundation 
invton 6, ID. ¢ 


1625 


Eye St., N. W 


Sales Training Institutes--September 14-25; October 5 
16; November 9-20; November 30-VDecember 11 
Cornell University —-Contact Prof. Leigh H. Harden, R 
erts Hall Ithaca 
Dairy Industry Course 1 vear course beginning 1 
week of September Includes elementary dairy \ 
try, dairy plant equipment, bacteriology, milk prod 
tion and processing, marketing and business manage 
ment, etc 
University of Miami—Contact J. Arthur [ewis, Food 


Department, Coral G 
Dairy Processing Course |’: 
Texas Technological College 
Head, Department of 


nology 


Dairy 
Dairy Manufactures Short 
Lectures and demonstrations 
and chee St 


cheese cottage 


able s | la 


ill starting date inde 
ontact J ] Will 
\lanutactures, Lu 4 
Course— November 18-20 
on milk, ice creat +4 


American Milk Review 
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“DICK’” LARSON LEAVES INDIANA ASSN. 
R. A. (Dick) Larson, Secretary of the 
Indiana Dairy Products Associatioa and a member of the 
Board of the Milk Revieu 
has resigned 
both 


order to go into 


Executive 


American 


Editorial Advisory 


from 
positions in 
the insurance busi 
ness. Mr. Larson 
writes: “] am going 
to be associated 
with Fidelity Asso 
ciates Underwrit 
ers, Inc., with home 
offices in Indianap 
olis. My 


will be 


position 
that of 
Trade Association 
Director and Pro 
gram Director tor 
this three-company organization that will write a guar 
anteed income plan on accident and health protection tor 
key personnel of member companies of trade associations. 
Also to be included will be a life and retirement insurance 
plan. Most of my activity will be confined to Indiana for 
the immediate future. 


‘In this new capacity I feel that if my abilities are 


helpful toward trade association work I will be broadening 
my scope of operation as well as helping that many more 


trade associations in service to members. 


‘It will lack just one 


have served as Executive 


month of five years that I will 
Secretary for this Association. 
Previous to that I served as Associate Secretary of the Ohio 
Dairy Products Association for a little less than two years 


and spent over five, years on the staff at Ohio State 


University.” 


* 
HOLM TO SUCCEED LARSON 


Latest advice from Indiana 


Holi 


ucts Asssociation has been named to the 


Mr. Holm, association 
work since he was mustered out of the navv in 1946. He 
has served as Secretary for the Columbus Milk Dealers 
\ssociation and as Secretary for the Colorado Association 
During his term of office in Denver Mr. Holm was instru 
mental in bringing out the now femous Pan-San. 
t pancake 


reveals that Ward K. 
Dairy Prod 


Indiana post. 


executive-secretary of the Colorado 


a native of Ohio, has been in 


This is 
sandwich filled with sausage. The promotion 


and milk. 


was designed to extend the use of butter 


Mr. Holm leaves Colorado for Indiana with mixed 
feclingson the part of the editor of this publication. We'll 
skiing that Ward alwavs managed to 


vork in when we were out in Denve1 


MISS that glorious 


at convention time 





SCRAPPY SAYS : 


Al0 ODENSE \ NOUR JOB IS CLEAR 
» MORE SCRAP \.. GET IN THE SCRAP 
to keep steel coming 











NON-FERROUS SCRAP 1S NEEDED T00/ 


1953 


June, 








CATTARAUGUS 


ee 





A glimpse of the beautiful New York 
hills among which PURI 


TY Line 
equipment ts produced. Here conscien- 
tious American workmen still build 
“quality clear through.” 









~ Bacillus putrid 
milk an un- 
pleasant custom- 
er... PURITY 


exterminates tt. 


The Mono-Unit in 
weighing postition, A 
simple shift of hand 
lever to the left dumps 
contents, which are im- 
mediately handled by 
high-speed motor driven 
pump. 


a urns yl GIANT 


MO naammrsam amma SE adl 
E call it “The Mono- 
Unit” because, single-handed, 


it does the work of both weigh can 
and receiving vat 
little floor space 

cleaning the 


Requires very 
Saves the time of 
xtra vat not required 
Speeds up receiving room operatior 


and the price is far below that of any 


cor parable equipment PURITY Standard 


Weigh Can in position 
Works equally well in small plants, over PURITY Receiy 


ing Vat. Built to fit 





or in those handling two grades of moat ienit-mgaiy danas: 
I ilk or rean Sir ple to operate ani ing position, 
tary easi | efhcient i ite 


Complete with high grade scale, pump and 
motor, and rigid frame. Write for handsome 
new bulletin with complete details. 


PURITY 
Manufacturing Company, Fue 


MILK HANDLING MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
Oukes & ‘Burver, Inc., Sole Distributors 
CATTARAUGUS, N.Y., U.S.A. 


ESI 


1873 Over seventy-five years of honest aT 
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LITTLE THINGS 











. Take sediment for instance. 

There are at least thirteen different rea- 
sons why a chocolate drink may settle, 
none of which is due to the flavoring 
material used. 

If you are not completely satisfied with 
your product, you may find the answer in 
the informative folder illustrated below. 
With over 50 years experience in the 
chocolate industry, Forbes may be able 
to help you produce a better, tastier 
chocolate milk drink. 











IT’S FREE! 


Here’s helpful information you can 


W 


use, written in plain, every-day 
language. It’s authentic. It’s a folder 
you'll want to keep. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| Powder. 
Couro | Sweetened Unsweetened 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 


2000 WEST 14th ST. @e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





The Benjamin P. Forbes Co. 
2000 West 14th Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please send us your folder: 
“HOW TO MAKE A HIGH QUALITY 
CHOCOLATE MILK" 


Send us a sample of FORBES Chocolate Flavor 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City Zone State 
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NORTHERN N. J. DEALERS ELECT DE KORTE 


One hundred persons attended the 16th Annual Meet 
ing of the Milk Dealers’ Association of Northern Nev 
Jersey on Monday, May 18, 1953 at the Robert Treat 
Hotel in Newark, New Jersey. This organization is n 
posed of 35 companies in the 13 northern counties of New 
Jersey. 

At the close of the President's address, Thomas W. 
Douglas, Educational Director of the Milk Industry Foun 
dation, Washington, D. C., gave a stimulating talk on 
Selling More Milk to More People.” 


Officers elected for the next year were: John I. D 
Korte, president, Franklin Lake Dairy, Inc., Robert EF 
Cleary, vice-president, Welsh Farms, Inc.; Mare C. Wal 
dron, Jr., secretary, B. R. Waldron & Sons Co., Inc¢ ind 


Louis Garb, treasurer, Puritan Dairy. 


Members elected to the Board of Trustees for the 
vear ending May 31, 1954 were: John Paulus, The Paulus 
Dairy in New Brunswick; Mare C. Waldron, Jr., B. R. 
Waldron & Sons Co., Inc., in Califon; Roy U. Wood, 
Borden’s Farm Products of N. J., Inc. in Newark; Henry 
Lullmann, Consumers Dairy Co. in Union City; Seymour 
Hayman, Middletown Milk & Cream Co., Inc. at Slate 
Hill, N. Y.; and Alvin E. Long, Newark Milk and Cream 
Co. in Newark. 


The annual meeting was closed with a brief cer 
mony in remembrance and recognition of the contributions 
made by Edward O. (Bud) Mather to the development of 
trade association work in Northern New Jersey. Mi 
Mather’s untimely death during the previous year left a 
gap in industry circles in areas even outside of New 
Jersey. President DeKorte unveiled a 16” x 20” picture 
of Mr. Mather that will be put in the Association’s meet 


meg room. 


TO TEST EFFECT OF LOWER PRICE ON 
BUTTER SALES 


In recognition of the importance of increased butter 
consumption to the dairy farmer and all Americans, a 
promotion offering 15c¢ off on a pound of butter will be in 
effect from May 18 to June 30 in the states of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and sections of North and South Dakota 


The promotion is sponsored by International Milling 
Company of Minneapolis, Minnesota, millers of Robin 
Hood Flour, with the cooperation of the American Dairy 
\ssociation. 


Charles Ritz, Robin Hood Flour’s president, said 


‘We realize that anything which will help increase the 
consumption of butter will strengthen the position of the 
dairy farmer as well as that of all agriculture. We ar 
testing this promotion to see what effect this form of 


retail merchandising has on butter sales.” 


A consumer will be able to buy butter for 15c¢ less 
a pound by submitting a coupon appearing in conjunction 
with a Robin Hood advertisement to be widely circulated 
in the five-state area. It is estimated that over 750,000 


coupons will be distributed 


Mr. Ritz added: “We believe this promotion will be 


of great help in relieving the present butter surplus.’ 


American Milk Review 
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MIF PREXY, MOVIE STAR BOOST DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


Dairy Month gets off to a good start with two 
utstanding leaders in’ the industry. T. D. 
president of the Milk Industry Foundation, 
Charlotte Austin representing the consumers in June Dairy 
Month 


June 


dairy Lewis, 


activities. 
Month 


beauty. 


Miss Austin is a dairy queen for June 
talent 
Austin, with whom she 


Her 


Dairy 


ind comes naturally by both her and her 


Her father is famed singer Gene 


has sung professionally a tew times. mother, now 





T.D. LEWIS, PRESIDENT, MIF, AND CHARLOTTE AUSTIN 


Mrs. Ned Kalmar, was the former Agnes Antelline, niece 
fa famous Italian opera singer, and a beauty in her own 
ight. 

Miss Austin, who has an oe role in the 20th 


Takes a Wife.” 


represents a variety 


Century-Fox musical comedy, “The 
vith Betty Grable and Dale 


ff nationalities in her makeup. 


arme! 
Prorelais 
She 
and Shoshone 


is of Italian descent 


m her mother’s side, Indian, English, Lrish 


} and French descent on her father’s side. 


Her greatest pride is that she is descended from Saca 
wea, the Shoshone 


man Toussaint Charbonneau 


Indian maiden who married French 
acted as guide for the 
Lewis and Clarke expedition in 1805. Charlotte 


very book and article she can find about Sacajawea, 


and 
collects 
and 
Indian girl on the 


ier great ambition is to portray the 


screen, 


Born in Charlotte, N. C., she 


vood as 


was brought to Holly 


a baby when her father came here to make pic 


Charlotte is being groomed for stardom by her studio. 


1953 


June, 








XUM 





tures. She has been singing and dancing from the time 
she could talk and walk—natural since she heard music 
trom the moment she was born. 

Following her work in “The Farmer Takes a Wife.” 


| 


is shown with 







**HERE’S WHY | RECOMMEND 


CHLORINE 


WE a. 





BACTERICIDES 


Vhen I advise my producers to use Lo-Bax, 
I’m looking out for the quality of their milk and 
my source of supply. Lo-Bax is a safe, positive 
method of sanitation. It keeps bacteria counts down 
and milk checks up. 

“Here at the plant, we use Lo-Bax to further 
safeguard milk quality. We find that it gives us 
the fastest, surest bacteria kill at low cost.” 


now available with or without a wetting agent 


Chlorine with a wetting agent 
where extra penetrating action aids faster 
bacteria kill. Rinses freely. Exceptionally 
= smooth and easy on milkers’ hands and cows’ 
sensitive teats and udders. 


— 


Contains 50% available 
chlorine in dry, free-flowing form. Dissolves 
quickly in water, hard or soft, hot or cold, to 
make clear, fast-killing rinse solutions. Harm- 
less to cows’ udders and milkers’ hands. 





Get these Lo-Bax Chlorine Bacteri- 
cides from your supply house today. 


For chlorination of bottle-washer water at low cost. 


and the 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


HIeE* CHEMICA RPORATIO 
Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


MATHIESON 
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b KLENZADE TECHNICAL 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR YOUR 

Ws esse CLEANING 


PROBLEMS 


4 2 
Recirculation Detergents 
For C-I-P Cleaning 


KLENZADE PL-2 


Klenzade individually engineers in-place 
cleaning procedures to your plant... 
based on years of Klenzade nation-wide 
pioneering research and development 
work. 





High pH 
Alkaline Cleaner 


We can save you costly experimenting, 
disappointing failures, and endless trial 
and error methods. Klenzade PL-2, ex- 
pressly formulated for this purpose, is 
a high pH alkaline cleaner heavily forti- 
fied with water conditioning properties. 
Wetting agents have been specially 
selected for controlled foaming. 


KLENZADE PL-4 


Klenzade PL-4 is a combination of mild 





Mild Organic 
Acid Cleaner 
non-corrosive highly effective organic 

acids and powerful wetting and dis- 
persing agents which keep lines com- te 
pletely free of milkstone and water 

mineral films. Klenzade Recirculation 

Engineering Services include installa- [ Qa 
tion recommendations, proper velocity ' "oa 


pit 
| 


and volume of detergent solutions, tim- 





ing of cleaning cycle, and inspection of 
fittings, gaskets, and pump capacities. 


Pree WMauual 


We “IN-PLACE CLEANING PROCEDURES 
cieat” WITH RECIRCULATION METHODS" 
yaa? 


"There's A Klenzade Man Near You" 


KLENZADE 


Branch Offices and Warehouses Throughout America 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


PRODUCTS, INC. 
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NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION COMPILES 
DAIRY FACTS 


Progress of the Dairy Industry in North Carolina 
Since 1940 in North Carolina: 


Average number of cows milked per year has in 
creased from 333,000 in 1940 to 399,000 in January. 1953 
This is an increase of 23,000 over 1952. These cows are 


valued at 56 million dollars. 
Average production per cow per yea has increased 
from 3,930 Ibs. to 4,400 Ibs. in 1952. 
Total milk production in North Carolina from 1,309 
000,000 Ibs. to 1,615,000,000 Ibs. in 1952. 
Income trom sales of milk by the farmers in 1951 was 
t times greater than 1940. 
The number of N. C. 
increased from 11,521 in 1940 to 21,3871 in 1950. 
36,635 farms in N. C. 


which was 12.4% of all the farms. 


farms selling whole milk has 
sold dairy products in 1950 


Gross farm income (includes value of milk and prod 


ucts consumed on producing farms) in 1951 was 2% times 
greater than in 1940. 
The dairy industry has more than doubled since 1940 


ind about one-half of all the milk plants in North Carolina 


have been constructed since 1939. 


Other North Carolina Dairy Facts 


Gross farm income trom dairy products in 1952 in 
North Carolina amounted to $101,244,000 as compared 
with $63,000,000 in 1945. 

Approximately 107,000 people living on N. C. farms 


are selling whole milk, which is 74% of the farm people. 


The number of Grade “A” milk producers in North 
Carolina in 1947 was 1,642; in 1953, 4,664. 

Total pounds of Grade “A” milk purchased from N. C 
producers in 1948—256,361,205 Ibs.; 1952—522,802,644 
Ibs. Grade “A” milk production in North Carolina in 1952 
showed a 7.7% increase over 1951 and a 22.4% 
over 1950. 

North Carolina ranked 21st in total milk production 


in 1952. 


MICTEe ASE 


Milk production per capita in North Carolina in 1952 
was 386 Ibs. or 179 qts. 


Pounds of fluid milk imported by N. C. distributors 
in 1948—78,.799,151 Ibs.: 1952—42.718.878 lbs. 

Fluid milk and cream sales to N. C. consumers during 
1952 exceeded 1951] by 11.9% and 1950 by 27%. 

Approximately 8 quality checks are made on a quart 


of milk from production to delivery to the housewife. 


It takes approximately 12 steps to process a quart 
of milk. (Taste, weigh, test for butterfat, clarify cool. 


store, pasteurize, cool, bottle, test. store. and deliver 


In the United States 
In 1952 there were 26.6 million milk cows. valued 
at five billion dollars. 
These cows produced 733 pounds, or 341 quarts, of 
milk per person in 1952. 


There are 13.8 cows per 100 people in the United 
States. 


American Milk Review 
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ILES These cows bring to U. S. farmers over 54% million 


dollars annually. 


. Dairy industry is larger than steel or coal industries. Himes Brothers Dairy 


Phere are about 35,000 plants processing milk, butter, 


cheese, ice cream and other dairy products. 
in ADDED 


sc One out of every 15 persons of the United States 
953 ; 


population is dependent on the dairy industry for his 
ae livelihood. 
ie 


, Dairy products Comprise more than 25% of the aver 
ised ’ 


we American diets. Homogenized 
Number one farm enterprise of America—23 million 


people reside on the milk-producing. farms. and DOUBLED SALES 


Farmers receive 54 cents of dairy products dollar, 


iS | T Vf 
a as compared with average of 49 cents received on the 1\ LUNN TH \\ H() DAYS! 
dollar that consumers spend tor other farm foods. 4 N fal i . 


309 




















has 
Sixty million quarts of milk and cream distributed 
9x0) daily in the United States. 
y 
More motor vehicles are used in the distribution of 
milk than any other commodity—approximately 190,000 
rod ’ 
trucks used in delivering milk and dairy products. 
mes 
1952 fluid milk consumption was 400 Ibs. (186 quarts) 
1940) pel person. 
oline In 1939 the average factory employee worked 12 
minutes to buy a quart of milk—now he works only 9 “Profitable increases in 
: GOLDEN GUERNSEY sales 
minutes. during the past five years are 
One hour of labor in 1952 would buy the same amount due my Fimo Re ae 
; 5 genized GOLDE vO Sk 
9 in of cheese and butter as it did in 1939. _ a scm line of dairy products,” 
wee ' im = oe a oe i an the cont af says Taylor H. Cardwell, Sales Manager, Himes Brothers 
ured If milk a had icy inced is much a Ww COST ¢ Daisy. Division of ase Pte hee og Dayton, Ohio. 
ALL FOODS combined, today a quart of milk would ’ / 
arms cost 32c. 
le. One quart of milk is equal to a full pound of steak . 
: pea <ilien, How GOLDEN GUERNSEY Homogenized 
vorth S 
e INCREASED HIMES BROS. SALES 
a EACH YEAR OVER 5-YEAR PERIOD 
644 HOLMAN ATTACKS STATE DEPARTMENT ON 
aD 
1952 DAIRY IMPORTS Year Increase in Quarts Percent Increase 
rease “America’s dairy farmers have been marked by the a poey mo ~ 
State Department for sacrifice on the altar of international 1950 147,407 21 
it trade,” Charles W. Holman, secretary of the National Milk 1951 111,202 13 


. 1952 4, 
Producers Federation, told the House Ways and Means 534,545 56 














1952 Committee recently. 

. ae = wi States ata. 16.ve; ; ; . si 

With dairy imports into the United States at a 16-year Himes Brothers Dairy was the first dairy in the 
stewie high in 1952, and with price support purchases at record . : , 
‘a nao an ; state of Ohio to be granted permission to homo- 
evels, ho uUSTINCAtLOnN XISUS Or rebANInY yresen Wnpor ° . . . . — tt ° 
ue | | genize GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk. 
controls, he said. ; 

ring 

Weakened import controls, he contended, would de Promotion for GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk 
“is moralize America’s dairy industry without adding sub always proves profitable! i rite for suggestions on 
— stantially to the dollar balance of foreign mations. adapting successful plans to your own use. 

“In only three countries are dairy products an im a 
ate portant source of foreign exchange,” Mr. Holman stated. ‘ —& 
cool. 


“Two of these, New Zealand and Denmark, dispose of 


most of their dairy products under contract to the United 





GOLDEN GUERNSEY 


Kingdom. The Netherlands exports its products chiefly 


to England, Belgium and Germany. From all other coun 
ued tries dairy exports were valued at less than 2.2 per cent GOLDEN GUERNSEY 
of all exports—a very small source of foreign exchange. 
s. ol 
“Moreover, of the 11 nations which have protested INCORPORATED 


cur dairy import quotas, all but three were exporting to 75 MAIN. STREET, PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
the United States in 1951 larger percentages of their total 





exports than in 1937. 








view 
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Based on the experience 
of more than 9600 indus- 
trial plants, improved 
DAMP-TEX proves less ex- 
pensive in actual usage. 7 
Shutdowns to dry out wet walls 
and equipment are reduced or 
eliminated. Greater coverage, su- 
perior hiding qualities and resist- 
ance steam, 2% 
caustic, corrosive acids, gases and 


to moisture, 


other industrial conditions, assures 
longer life. DAMP-TEX adheres to 
any paintable interior wet or dry 
surface—dries to a beautiful por- 
celain-like finish. Will not taint 
foods. 


Write for descriptive 
folder E 








STAINLESS STEEL COATING 


For equipment and metal surfaces sub- 
jected to extreme acid and alkali condi- 
tions. Bruch or spray costs less than 4c 
sq. ft. Write for information. Folder E. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO. «+ ST.LOUIS 3, MO. 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


National Dist. of Damp-Tex Products to the Dairy Industry 
GENERAL OFFICE: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Alco sold in Canada: Creamery Package Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
267 King St. W., Toronto 2, Ontario 
Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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“Although only 
accrue to foreign nations through abandoning dai: 
port controls, the effect could be disastrous to dom 
dairy farmers. This is illustrated by the fact that less | 


a 3 per cent current domestic surplus in milk produ 


a relatively small dollar gain would 


has necessitated heavy government price support purcl 
including the buying of 160,000,000 pounds of butter. Ti 


add to our domestic stocks by increased foreign imy 


rts 

would be the height of absurdity in government poli 
Mr. Holman urged retention of the emergency pro 
visions of Section 104 of the Defense Production Act as 


the proven effective means of controlling imports. In the 
meantime, he said, Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Act should be revised and strengthened to provide 
a permanent basis for controls. 


HERE’S A NICE BIT OF PROMOTION 


California’s cling peach industry, with its widely ad 
vertised “Peach Coronation Salad,” was first in the food 
field with a merchandising event built to capitalize on the 


coming coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 


Now, in collaboration with Lily-Tulip Cup Corpora 
tion, it is introducing “Peach Coronation Sundae,” which 


%o the Queens Tas 








also utilizes a cling peach half for the crown but changes 
from cottage cheese to ice cream for the second major 
ingredient. Tie-in backbar strips are being distributed by 


Lily-Tulip and Cling Peach Advisory Board representatives. 


During the Coronation Salad drive 88 dairies with 
more than 200 branches, coast to coast. bought nearly 
t million bottle hangers and 200,000 table tents for hom 
and restaurant distribution. Backban strips supplied by 
the Advisory Board are still being displaved in restaurant 
chains. 


SURVEY SHOWS FARMERS AMONG BEST 
BUTTER CUSTOMERS 


A recent survey by the American Dairy Association 


has given the lie to the sentiment that “farmers are buying 
oleo.” 

Dairy farmers are showing Americans a good exampl 
of what it means to use plenty of butter in the household 
by a two-and-a-half to one margin, a recent survey r 
ported to the American Dairy 


Edward E. Carlson, manager of the Dairvland Co 
operative, Juneau, Wisconsin, a dairy farmer cooperative 


marketing organization, said that by 


Association reveals. 


actual records of 
sales to their members, 90.1 per cent of their total 1,693 
dairy farmer patrons bought butter 


from Dairyland in 


1952 and in more than generous amounts. 
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Carlson said that a total of 166,775 pounds of butter 
was sold to their members exclusive of the 233 Milwaukee 
area farmers for which no poundage figures are available. 
This amounted to an average of 125 pounds of butter for 


each one of the farm families. 


The 1952 nation-wide per capita butter consumption 


has been estimated at about nine pounds. 


\ further survey of Dairyland patrons showed, Carl 
son said, that of the 10 per cent of the farmers not buying 
butter from his cooperative, nine out of ten stated they 
ictually were buying butter from other sources because 
they did not want deductions from their milk checks. 
Carlson explained that products sold to Dairyland patrons 
were paid for by deducting the amount from the farmer's 
next check. 


WOOD RETIRES FROM CHERRY-BURRELL; 
BURRELL ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 


John G. Cherry, President of Cherry-Burrell Corpora 
tion has announced that at the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors held in Chicago on April 16, Carl A. 
Wood, Vice-President of Operations, requested that he 
be relieved of his duties as an officer of the company. 
He agreed to continue as a member of the Board and 
also of the Executive Committee. The Board reluctantly 
granted his request and elected D. H. Burrell, II, Vice- 
President of Operations, effective May first. Mr. Burrell 
had been Assistant Vice-President of Operations. 


Mr. Wood has served 36 years with Cherry-Burrell 
and one of its predecessor companies. He joined the 
P. RK. Ziegler Company as a salesman in 1917, lates 
serving in the Air Corps. He rejoined the company fol 
lowing the end of World War I, and in time became assist 
ant to the general manager. The name of the firm was 
later changed to the Wright-Ziegler Company, which be 
came a part of Cherry-Burrell Corporation. After the 
merger, Mr. Wood served successively as branch managet 
of the Syracuse and New York City branches, assistant 
general sales manager in Chicago, general sales managet 
and Vice-President in Charge of Sales. He was elected to 
the Board of Directors in 1945 and became a member of 
the Executive Committee in 1952. He was also elected 


Vice-President of Operations in 1952. 


Mr. Burrell joined Cherry-Burrell in 1933 and is a 
third generation member of a distinguished family that 
has served the dairy industry for over a hundred vears. 
Mr. Burrell, III, became a member of the Board on the 
retirement of his father. In 1952 he was elected Assistant 
Vice-President of Operations and a member of the Exec 


utive Committee. 


In addition to his official duties with Cherry-Burrell, 


Mr. Wood has been active in various organizations affil 
iated with the dairy industry. He is a member of the 
Dairy Industry Committee, which is an advisory group 
to the federal government. Mr. Wood is now serving his 
second term as president of the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association. He is a member of the Board and has been 
secretary of the National Dairy Council for the past three 
vears. He is also chairman of the 1953 June Dairy Month 


Committee, sponsored by the Council. 
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@ BOTTLE BREAKAGE 
& REFRIGERATION 
REPLACEMENT 
@ TRANSPORTATION 
--EXCESS WEIGHT IN 
@ HANDLING & DELIVERY 
Switch to the 
ERICKSON MILK BOTTLE 


CASE & WATCH YOUR 
SAVINGS GO.9.uP-UP! 












Regular 


Manufactured by 


C. E. ERICKSON CO., Inc. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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The 
laboratory indicated by scientific test that Low Cost United 
Steel Cases outwear steel reinforced hard wood cases and 
competitive wire cases. 


Don L, 


Quinn Company, an independent testing 


The cases were placed one at a time in a 14-foot revolving 
hexagonal drum with a baffle on each of the six faces. 
The cases were subjected to repeated falls carrying a 
45-pound dummy load to simulate actual operating con- 
ditions. This is what happened: 


UNITED UTILITY CASE 
504 FALLS, WITH NO DAMAGE 


METAL BOUND HARDWOOD CASE 


240 falls, hand hole split 

264 falls, case began to distort 

504 falls, distortion increased, case considered 
unusable 


COMPETITIVE WIRE CASE 


48 falls, ail vertical edges bent inward at top 
144 falls, bending of wires increased, case consid- 
ered unusable 


Buy The Case That's Proven Better 
By Impartial Scientific Test! 


Copy of Report Furnished Upon Request. 


UNITED STEEL AND WIRE CO. 


137 FONDA AVE., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
Branch Plant: Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 



















NATIONAL DAIRY’S VOLUME, PROFITS 
UP IN FIRST QUARTER 


Sales and earnings of National Dairy Products Cor- 


poration increased for the first quarter of 1953, E. E 


Stewart, president, announced. 

Net earnings totalled $6,793,785 for the first three 
months of 1953, as compared to $5,605,590 in the like 
1952. 
against $.87 a share for the first quarter of 1952. 
Federal 


quarter of 1952 has been computed in accordance with 


period of Earnings equalled $1.03 per share, as 


Provision for taxes on income for the first 
the provision determined for the full year 1952; the pro- 
vision for the first quarter of 1953 has been computed in 


accordance with existing tax laws. 


Sales were up to $299,486,703 
for the same period al 
per cent. Mr. Stewart 


was due principally to greater volume of products sold. 


$276,754.19] 
over 5 


noted that the increase in sales 


from 


vear ago, an increase of 


Net profit before taxes for the period was $16,853,785 
as against $14,166,194 a vear a 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND DOMESTIC AND CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Comparative Consolidated Statement of Profit and Loss 
(Subject to year-end audit) 
Three Months Ending March 31st 











INCOME: 1953 1952 
Net Sales $299,486,703 $276,754,191 
Other Income 809,141 811,778 

$300,295,844 $277,565,969 

INCOME DEDUCTIONS 
Products Costs and Operating Ex- 

penses Including Depreciation $282,667,353 $262,611,666 
Interest on Long-term Debt 774,706 788,109 
$283,442,059 


$263,399,775 





NET PROFIT BEFORE PROVISION FOR 
FEDERAL AND CANADIAN TAXES ON 
INCOME 

PROVISION FOR FEDERAL AND CAN 
ADIAN TAXES ON INCOME 


$ 16,853,785 $ 14,166,194 


10,060,000 8,560,604 





NET PROFIT FOR PERIOD $ 6,793,785 $ 5,605,590 





Net Profit Equivalent per Share of 
Common Stock Outstanding at 
End of Respective Periods 

Net Profit Per Cent to Net Sales 


MILK PRICE DOWN—PRODUCTION COSTS 
STATIC 


New York dairymen face the 1953 crop season with 


$1.03 
2.27% 


$ .87 
2.03% 


the widest spread on record between the farm price of 


milk and dairy farm costs. 


In a statement recently from Cornell University, Prof 
i a level 
of costs this spring is only about one per cent lower than 
a vear ago, while the farm price of milk is about 15 per 


cent lower. 


Cunningham, agricultural economist, said the 


On an index basis, the milk price stands at 266 per 
cent of the 1910-14 average. 346 per cent 
which includes a two-point decline in March. Dairy ration 
prices were one dollar a ton cheaper, and milk cow prices 
were off $10 a head, Dr. Cunningham pointed out. Most 


other costs were steady or slightly higher. 


and costs at 
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“Dairymen find themselves in a paradox—an unusual 
increase in milk production despite this severe price-cost 
squeeze. About nine per cent more milk was produced 
the first three months of this vear than a year ago. Delayed 
culling of cows because of falling beef prices has meant 
more cows on farms. Milk production per cow is above 
last vear because of the high quality hay and corn silage 
crops harvested last season. Grain feeding per cow has 
gone down since April 1 to a level slightly below any of 


the past four years.” 


The Cornell economist said dairymen can expect only 
ight relief from the present high cost level. Purchased 
feed prices are off seven dollars a ton compared with a 
vear ago, and some further decrease is in prospect. Farm 
wage rates are five per cent higher than last spring. Farm 


labor continues hard to get even at these wages, he noted. 


“Some of the direct costs involved in planting feed 
crops this spring are slightly higher than last spring, while 
thers are lower. Fertilizer prices are from fifty cents to 
one dollar a ton higher. Timothy seed costs about $2.50 
more a bushel, but red clover seed is about $2 a bushel 
cheaper and alfalfa seed $15 a bushel less. Hybrid seed 


corn prices are a little higher, and seed oats a little lower.” 


Prices of new machinery, building materials, and farm 
supplies are reported from one to five per cent higher this 
spring than last. Used machinery prices at farm auctions 
are lower, however, and trade-in allowances are more lib 


eral this spring, according to reports from farmers. 


NEW MEDICINE PROMISES CONTROL 
OF KETOSIS 


Ketosis, which seems to pick on the best cows in 
the nation’s dairy herds, cutting their milk production, may 
now be brought under control with new medicines devel 


oped through experimental work at Cornell University. 


Sodium propionate is the first effective oral treatment 
It can be fed to cows with grain, given them as a bolus 


large-sized pill), or as a liquid formulation. 


Valuable, high-producing dairy cows, under the com 
bined strain of recovering from calving and maintaining 
high production early in the milking period, are most 


susceptible to acetonemia. 


It is estimated that as many as five per cent of the 
cows in the nation’s dairy herds are afflicted each year; 
and as many as 15 to 40 per cent of the cows in a single 


herd may suffer one or more attacks. 


Propionates are among the compounds which normally 
occur in the rumen, or paunch, of healthy cattle, and are 
associated with the production of blood sugar. The use 
of sodium propionate as an animal remedy stems from ex 
perimental work first reported by Dr. L. H. Schultz of 
Cornell University and confirmed by Dr. J. C. Shaw and 
others at the Maryland State Agricultural Experiment 
Station. In their experiments, a dosage of half a pound 
of sodium propionate per cow per day, in most cases has 
resulted in complete recovery in an average of two to ten 
days. Sodium propionate may also be used advantageously 
in combination with other treatments such as cortisone 


or intravenous injections of glucose. 
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Fort Wayne Can Filler 


AIR 
OPERATED 





APPROVED 
METHOD 
OF FILLING 





CLEAN 
FAST 
FILLING 


™ we 


FILLS 5, 8 AND 10 GALLON CANS WITH 6's” 
OR 74" NECKS 


UNILEVEL DRIP PROOF VALVE — FILLS ALL CANS 
TO THE SAME LEVEL 


STAINLESS STEEL FLOAT INLET VALVE — DIS- 
CHARGES AT THE BOTTOM OF THE TANK TO 
PREVENT FOAMING 


SIMPLE — RUGGED — EASY TO CLEAN AND 
OPERATE 


Manufactured By 


Fort Wayne Dairy Equipment Co. 
Winter Street and Wabash Railroad 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
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Improving the Whipping Quality 
of Cream 


QUESTION—We have heard that 
certain materials can be added to 


cream to improve its whipping 
quality. What are some of these 
materials, and is it legal to use 
them? 

—C. G., Tennessee. 


ANSWER-— Although the 


of legality is last in your inquiry, we 


question 


will take it up first because of its im 


portance in some. states. I do not 
what the 
nessee, but in New York the 
ture and Markets Law 


as follows 


know situation is in Ten 
Agricul 


defines cream 


““Cream’ means that portion of 
milk, rich in fat 


the surface of milk on standing or 


which rises to 
is separated from it by centrifugal 
force, and to which no substance 
whatsoever has been added, ex 
cept milk or skimmed milk which 
mav be added within the limits 
fixed by this section for the pm 
pose of standardization. It con 
tains not less than eighteen per 


centum of milk fat.” 


As you can readily see, additions of 
any sort to fluid cream to be sold to 


the household trade or otherwise for 


fluid 


bidden. 


consumption are strictly — for 


Regulations in other states 


differ 


therefore give vou the 


undoubted, from the above 
and we will 


information we have available. 


Che whipping quality of cream can 


be improved by adding a material 
called viscogen or bv the addition of 
certain salts. Several research workers 
viscosity of 


the addi 


tion of lime, and in order to add lime 


have reported that the 


cream can be increased by 


74 


in a more concentrated form than can 


be obtained in ordinary water solu 
tion, they have combined it with 
sugar. Directions for making this ma 
terial, which is called viscogen, are 


as follows: 

Slake one part of lime in three parts 
of water, strain, and add the strained 
lime water to a sugar solution made 
up of two and one-half parts of sugai 
in five parts of water. Stir the mixture 
frequently and finally allow it to settle. 
Siphon off the clear supernatant liquid. 
This product when properly used im 
proves the whipping quality of cream, 
but will not make a poo! product into 
a good one. The rate of addition has 
been suggested at one part of viscogen 
to one hundred or one hundted fifty 
parts cream. The quantity employed 
should not be so great as to completely 
neutralize the whipping cream. 

The action of this product is not 
thoroughly understood, but some 
workers consider that it promotes fat 
globule lactate 


similar 


clustering. Calcium 


and calcium acetate have a 
effect and require an addition of ap 
proximately 0.4%. 

Sodium citrate and sodium phos 
phate have also been added to cream 


to improve its whipping quality, and 





Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr 
White, both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University, conduct their 


James C 


column 
month in the “Review.” 
should be addressed 
to either Dr. White or Dr. 
Holland, Department of Dairy 
Industry, Stocking Hall, Cornell 
Ithaca. New York 


question and answer 
edt h 


Questions 


University 














a proportion of 0.2 to 0.4% is ippa 
From the 


angle, sodium citrate is least objection 


ently most effective. favor 


able and in the amounts given Can 


hardly be detected by taste. 
We believe it 


materials to cream to improve whip 


inadvisable to add 


ping quality and recommend that in 
stead you look into processing m« thods 
better bodied 
cream and one which will whip satis 
Oftentimes 


tion of consumers in the 


which will give vou 


factorily. proper instruc 
methods of 
whipping 


handling and cream pro 
| 


duces good results. 


Definition of “Adulteration” and 
“Misbranding” 


QUESTION — When is a dairy 
product moving in interstate com- 
merce “adulterated,” and when is 
it “misbranded”? 

—O. D., Ohio. 


ANSWER-— Under the Federal Food 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, an article is 
deemed adulterated under the follow 
ing conditions. 

1. If it 


stance in such quantity that it is on 


bears any potsonous sub 
dinarily injurious to health. 
2. If it consists in any part of filthy 


putrid or decomposed substances 


3. If it has been prepared, pack 
aged, or stored under unsanitary con 
whereby _ it have been 


ditions may 


rendered injurious to health. 

1. If, in any part, it is the product 
of a diseased animal. 

5. If its container is composed in 
which may 


any part of materials 


render the contents injurious to health 
6. If any 


whole or in part has been abstracted 


valuable constituent in 
or omitted, or if damage or inferiority 
has been concealed, Or if any sub 
stance has been added to increase bulk 
or reduce strength or to make it appeat 
better or ot 


greater value than it is 


7. If it contains any unapproved 
coloring material. 
8. If it fails to meet standards of 


health 


total solids, ete. 


with regard to stabilizer, fat, 


A food shall be deemed “misbrand- 
ed” under the following conditions 


1. Its labeling is false or misleading 


in any particular. 
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2. It is offered for sale under the 
name of another food. 


3. If it is an imitation of another 
labeled 


direc 


food. unless it is clearly 


“imitation.” (Certain specific 


tions must be followed.) 
{. If in packaged form, unless. it 


label 


place of business of packer or dis 


bears a containing (a) name, 
tributor: (b) an accurate statement of 
quantity. 


5. If the label is not printed and 
placed so that it is likely to be read 
und understood by the purchaser 


under customary conditions of pur 


chase and use. 

6. If it is represented as a food for 
which a definition or standard of iden 
tity has been prescribed, unless _ it 
conforms to such definition and stand 
rd, and its label meets the require 


ments. 


If it is represented for special 
dietarv uses, unless its label bears in 
formation on the dietary properties 
necessary to inform fully purchasers as 
to its value for such uses. 

8. If it bears any artificial flavoring, 
coloring or chemical preservative, un 
less it bears labeling stating that fact 


provided that under certain conditions 
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exemptions may be granted. The pro 
visions of this paragraph and of para- 
graph 6 shall not apply to butter, 
cheese, or ice cream. 

This is a brief excerpt from the act 


Careful study of the original is 


CC 


ommended to anv distributor whose 


products are moving in interstate 


commerce. 


MIDWEST DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION CHANGES 

William J. Sinek, president of City 
Products Corporation of Chicago, has 
announced several changes In the eXx- 
ecutive staff of the company’s dairy 
division, the Midwest Dairy Products 
Corporation. 

F. F. Rhode, vice-president of the 
parent company will continue as presi 
dent of the Midwest Dairy 
Davton Smith has been 


appointed executive vice-president in 


Products 


Corporation. 


charge of all dairy operations which 
are located in Illinois, Kentucky, Mis 
souri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Oklahoma. D. J. 


sales manager of the 


Louisiana, Texas 
Ball, former, 
Ice Cream Division with 
Foods, is vice-president in charge of 


sales. a. 


J. Weiss, is vice-president nn 





MODEL 
1400-WD 
ELECTRIC 


Beatrice 


charge of procurement and purchases. 
O. W. Zepp is Mr. Smith’s execuitive 
R. C. Doubek is the 


company comptroller. 


assistant and 


H. E. Strong, formerly chairman ot 
the board of the Midwest operation, 
has been assigned important new du- 


ties with the parent corporation. 


CONTINENTAL CAN’S NEW 
WAREHOUSE 
Continental Can Company will con 
struct a new warehouse that will triple 
at its Malden plant 


and provide increased service to meet 


storage facilities 


the growing demands for metal food 
containers in the New England area 
according to Clarence Burnham, plant 
manager. 

The new steel and concrete build 
ing, which will have three truck spots 
and additional freight-loading facili 
ties, will provide 19,200 sq. ft. of stor 
age space, and will adjoin the Conti 
nental plant at 650 Eastern Avenue 

Contracts for the job have been let 
to William H. Porter Co., Ine., of 
Watertown, Mass. 
begun and IS scheduled to be com 


pleted by July 15 


Construction has 


WILL INCREASE SALES 
FOR YOU: 


KM every day—every month—for over a quarter of a century... 
QUIKOLD coolers have increased sales of bottled drinks! Invit- 


right—priced right 
Choice of many 
models, ice and 
electric. 


ADDRESS _ 


MAIL 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation please send complete information 
and prices on all QUIKOLD models. 


NAME — 


ing appearance, easy accessibility, just right cooling for 
thirst satisfaction offered by QUIKOLD units build steady sales 
volume for both retailers and drink bottlers. Why not put 
QUIKOLD coolers to work increasing sales for you too? 


STANDARD OF QUALITY FOR OVER 26 YEARS! 


It pays to offer your outlets the 
very best—the pioneer, proven 
QUIKOLD line that’s engineered 
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ADA MOVES TO COUNTERACT UNFAVORABLE 
PRESS 


The American Dairy Association has inaugurated a 
series of advertisements to appear in the Editor and Pub- 
lisher magazine. The program started with the April 25 
issue. The purpose of the ads is to counteract a growing 
misunderstanding of the dairy farmer’s position as reported 


and editorialized in the nation’s press. 


Lester 3 Will, general manager of the association 
said: “Through this series of ads, we hope to present the 
dairy farmer's side of recent developments in the industry 
directly to the newsmen for their consideration. We ask 
that the newsmen will be ever mindful of the dairy farmer’s 


many problems when they write and speak about dairying.’ 


Editor and Publisher magazine is widely read by 
newsmen on the staffs of newspapers, magazines, radio and 


TV stations throughout the country. 


Phe copy of the advertisement reads: “Mr. Editor: 
Have you been fair with the dairy farmers? Some edi 
torials in newspapers and magazines and statements made 
on radio and television, have had the effect of making 
people believe that dairy product prices are supported at 
“high” levels wholly in order to protect the welfare of 
farmers 

‘You should know that your own welfare and. the 
welfare ol Vout readers Is protected by dairy price sup 


ports in two ways: 


“I. By preventing a possible drastic drop in dairy 


farm income, with resulting loss of purchasing power and 


fey Soy 


loss of one of the biggest and best customers for refrig 


{e] 


STAPLING 
WIRE 


for an uninterrupted 
carton line 


@ Dimensionally accu- 





rate. Has proper tem- 
per and excellent finish 
coatings. 


@ Available in 21 and 

| 23 gauges with tinned, 

| galvanized or liquored 

ee ra finishes. Meets every 


specification. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Man ufactured by 


WILSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


4848 S. WESTERN AVENUE aa ll@ Nclom wai aa). lel) 
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erators, cars, trucks and practically all of the other goods 
and services produced by “city” people. 

“2. By helping to insure a large and continuous up- 
ply ot nutritious dairy foods. No other single category of 


foods is so important to the national health and vigor 


“Since these matters are unmistakably tied together 
we believe there should be a more balanced analysis in the 


presentation of the price support question. 


“Butter price supports affect not only butter, but 
an entire industry—at a present investment of less than 


100 million dollars. Grain price supports at present repre 


! 
sent an investment of government funds of about two 
billion dollars. 

“Dairy farmers are trying hard to gear their operation 
to market needs. However, there are always rapid, un 
predictable changes in any situation where nature, as well 
is human nature, must be denended upon. Because price 
floors help ease the strain of adjustment to market changes 


they benefit both consumer and producer. 


“We believe—and we think that practically all editors 
would agree—that fair thinking on the price support ques 
tion, giving consideration to all factors, will contribute to 


enlightenment and welfare of the nation.” 
a 


NEW DAIRY SPREAD USES MORE SOLIDS, 
LESS FAT 


\ low-cost, all-dairy spread “which reportedly con 
tains more milk solids and less butterfat than butter” repre 
sents a possible answer by the dairy industry to the mar 
garine challenge, according to the current issue of the 
American Chemical Society's Journal of Agricultural and 
Food Chemistry. 

The dairy spread, the bi-weekly magazine declares, 
“might well be made. nutritionally superior to butter o1 


existing margarine. 


The fact is, the Journal says, that the nonfat solids of 
milk, a large amount of which is not going into human 
food at present, could be increased in the diet with bene 
fit to the consumer. 

“How well educated to this is the consumer?” asks 
the magazine. “In western United States. the consumption 
of cottage cheese, a source of high grade, low-cost protem 
is appreciably greater than in eastern United States. Credit 


is given to the education of the public.” 


At present, the magazine points out, the government 
is holding about 134 million pounds of butter, 250 million 
bushels of corn and 300 thousand tons of cottonseed meal 
which were bought to maintain farm prices at parity. 
Obviously, it is noted, the country is producing more of 
some kinds of food than it is consuming—“vet our diet 
would be improved by the incorporation of more of som« 
of that stored food.” 


Low-Cost Dairy Spread May Rival Margarine 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has said 
the Journal recalls, that if evervone followed the recom 
mendations of nutritionists and used five quarts of milk 
a week “we would be consuming one-fifth more milk than 
we are now.” 

Butter held its top position for centuries, but recently 


margarine has been mace comparable In nutritive value 


American Milk Review 
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nd its other qualities are such that, at a lower price, it 
~ taking an important part of the market away from 


wtter, the magazine says. It is this situation which has 


immed attention to the all-dairy spread. 


Urging the dairy industry to make an “aggressive 
nvestigation” of the possibilities of the spread, the mag- 
zine observes: 

“Perhaps milk and butter have been taken too much 
for granted. There is no surplus of milk above the full 
hietary needs of ow people who might do well to learn 
that milk is more than merely a baby food or a source of 
utter.” 

s 


WISCONSIN GROUP CALLS FOR EXPANDED 
PR PROGRAM 


Members of the executive committee of the Amer 
an Dairy Association of Wisconsin adopted a recommen 
lation to the national ADA urging a rapid expansion of 
wiblic relations activities. Meeting at Madison April 27, 
the seven-member committee asked the national group to 
ndertake a program to counteract unfavorable publicity 
siven to the dairy industry. 

Pointing out that the dairy products purchased under 
the price support program were only a small part of the 
government price support program, the state dairy leaders 
expressed thei opinion that butter was being cited too 
ften as symbolic of the support program. There are 
illions ot dollars invested Wy Grain under the support 
program, the committee stated, vet butter is the product 
vhich gets most of the unfavorable publicity in the news 
ipers and over radio and television. 

The executive committee also approved the state 
ADA’s participation again this year in sponsoring the 
lairv building at the Wisconsin State Fair. The ADA joins 
vith the State Fair and the Dairy Promotion Division of 
the Department of Agriculture in putting up the dairy 
lisplay. 

Suggestions for improving the program of getting 
more information to state farmers on the dairy industry in 
general and on ADA were presented and discussed. The 
committee members asked for a continuous program of 


the 


keeping dairvmen informed on developments it 


industry. 

Members of the committee include the four officers 
f the association: Lyman D. McKee, Madison, president 
Homer Melvin, Glenbeulah, vice-president; Joseph Nieme1 
Plainfield, secretary; and Arthur Trebileock, Madison, 
treasurer. The other three members, appointed recently 
by President McKee, are Albert L. Hansen, Black River 
Falls; A. W. Agnew, Milton Junction: and Edward Kaderly 
Juda. Five of the seven members of the committee are 


itive dairy farmers 
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Above installation is a 
Two Effect, low tempera- 
ture grade A pan at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


for GREATER EFFICIENCY 


@ VAPOR PREHEATERS that reuse heat from 
waste vapor for pre-heating milk from 50° to 
175°. Salvaged heat is further utilized in sec- 
ond and third effects. 


@ MILK FEED VALVES ... simple, adjustable 
fit right into milk line. Reliably control 
milk levels automatically hour after hour. 


@ HENSZEY CHILL RING for control of foam. 
Increases efficiency by definitely holding foam 
down to the ring level. 


@ EXCLUSIVE VAPOR OUTLET SEPARATOR 
which removes milk particles with cyclone 
action. Milk solids recovery of 99.98°7 assured. 


HENSZEY COMPANY 


Dept. A 


WATERTOWN ° WISCONSIN 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF: Coil Type Vacuum Pans + Vapor and 
Steam Preheaters e Continuous Blowdown ¢« Feed Water 
Meters e Heat Exchangers ¢« Flow Indicators 
Boiler Feed Regulators e Proportioning Valves 
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ROWE NAMES SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 
The appointment of R. B. Trotter 


as Rowe Manutacturing Company 
sales representative in the Southwest 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Loui- 


siana—has been announced by Rowe 
Vice-President and Sales Manage 
John S. Mill. Mr. Trotter will han- 


dle the entire Rowe vending machine 


line of cigarette, candy, ice cream 
pastry, and milk merchandisers. Mr. 
Trotter is a native Texan, and is plan 
ning to make his headquarters in his 


Dallas. 


home town of 






: Standardize 


Your 





DAIRY CONTAINER SERVICE 
APPOINTS STAKES 

Appointment of Joseph T. Stakes to 
head the management of Dairy Con 
Service, Inc. of St. Louis has 
John A. 
president of the corporation. 

Mr. Stakes, who resigned as Dairy 
Missouri to 


tainer 


been announced by Geders, 


Commissioner of accept 
the post, comes to D. C. S. with wide 
experience in the dairy field. He is 
a graduate of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and has served fifteen vears 
in various phases of the dairy indus- 


trv. He is experienced in  procure- 


and Clarify 


MILK AND CREAM 





in one continuous operation 


The Sharples High Capacity CZ will 
standardize your milk within close 
limits (1/10 of 1% butterfat) and 
provide any desired percentage of 
butterfat in the 
the range of operation. At the same 
time, all of the milk and cream 
will be clarified to the high effi- 
ciency obtained with a standard 
milk clarifier. 


cream. within 


¢ Standardize and clarify ...or clarify only ... milk at any 
temperature from 40° F. to 160° F. 


¢ Highest total throughput with complete clarification. 
e Full sediment holding space. 


MORE PROFITS ARE YOURS 
WITH THE 


SHARPLES CZ 


HIGH CAPACITY 
STANDARDIZING CLARIFIER 


SHARPLES 








CZ CAPACITIES 
RF-20 CZ up to 20.000 Ibs./hr. 
RF-15 CZ up to 12,000 Ibs./hr. 











dairy equipment division 


Get all the facts! 


See your Sharples Dealer or 
write for Bulletin 1265 today! 


rd 





THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 2300 Westmoreland St. « Phila. 40, Pa. 


Sold and serviced by reliable dealers 
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everywhere. 





JOSEPH T. STAKES 


ment, production, sales, and plant 


management. 
Part of Mr. Stakes’ new duties with 
BD <. &. 


companys program of elimination of 


will be to contribute to the 
bottle exchange costs and functions. 
the increase of bottle trippage, reduc- 
tion of bottle inventories by member 
companies, and the simplification of 


bottle 


merchants 


handling for routemen and 


8 
NADEM ELECTS BRAZEE AND HOWE 


The Annual Meeting of the Na 
tional Association of Dairy Equip 
ment Manufacturers was held in 


April at Stuart, Florida. 

A round table discussion on nickel 
steel was led by 
metallurgist Dr. R. A. Lincoln of Alle 
gheny 

An inspiring talk on “Multiple Man 


agement” was given by John L. Buck 


bearing stainless 


Ludlum Steel Corporation 


ley, Jr.. Comptroller, McCormick & 
Company, Baltimore. 
Other featured speakers wer 


Ceorge Scott, vice president in charge 
of Pure-Pak sales, Ex-Cell-O Corpora 
and Walter Wachowitz, Sr. 
Alloy 


and Charles Fistere 


tion pres 


ident of Products Corporation 


NADEM Wash 


ington Counsel. 
James L. Brazee was re-clected 
Chairman of the NADEM. Executive 


Committee; Emil M. Howe of Wauke 
Company elected 
vice-chairman. Other members of the 
Executive Committee will be: D. H 
Burrell, Ill, Cherry-Burrell 


sha Foundry was 


( orpora 


tion: H. I. Edwards, The Pfaudlet 
Co.: Ferd Hinrichs, Tri-Clover Ma 
chine Co.: and Welter Wachowitz, S1 


Alloy 


Products Corporation 


American Milk Review 
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SOUTHERN KRAFT ELECTS ROSS GEORGE P. GUNDLACH TO 

At a meeting of the Board of Di ADDRESS INTERNATIONAL DAIRY 
rectors of International Paper Com CONGRESS 
pany held in New York on May 13, George P. Gundlach, president of 
Arthur L. Ross, Assistant General G. P. Gundlach & Company, sailed 
Manager, Southern Kraft Division, was May 10th for a survey-study of the 
elected a vice-president. dairy industry in Western Europe. He 

A veteran of 28 vears with the Com will be an American guest speaker at 
pany, Mr. Ross wes appointed assist the International Dairy Congress. 
ant general manager of the Southern Gundlach’s participation in the con 
Kraft Division last August after having gress will include a panel discussion 
served since 1939 as production man on “Research, Advertising, Marketing 
ager of the Company's nine integrated and Sales of Dairy Products in the 
pulp and paper mills in the South. United States.” 




















| plant ry 
HUNT HAMILL 
es with 
to the HAMILL AND HANNON 
tion of PROMOTIONS 
San a At a recent meeting of the Board 
med f Directors, Hunt Hamill was elected 
ype , vice-president and Matthew L. Han 
non was elected treasurer of Krim-kKo 
a Corporation. 
Mr. Hamill has served as general Profits go up for small and medium 
HOWE manager for the past vear, and thus dairies when they enter the paper 
Ma. assumes the title of vice-president and bottle field. Now the completely 
Equip general manager. Mr. Hannon, secre . i p Pak Fill F 
wid te tary of the Company since 1951, now automatic lireco Pure-Pa ere 
issumes the title of secretarv-treasurer. Sealer and nested paper bottle are 
nickel. e sold outright to the dairy... New 
yes MONTH OF SUNDAES profit heights for aoe dairy to 
” conquer. «= @) 
on. rremendous opportunities for tie rw | 
>» Man n sales of Sealtest ice cream and six 
Buck teen related products are offered by 
ick & the power-packed Sealtest Month of 
Sundaes promotion which has been 
ae scheduled to start May 15 and run SOON 
dius throughout the month of June. 
rpora Spearheading the spectacular drive 
., pres- was an unusually beautiful double 
ration age ad depicting thirty-one luscious 
Wash sundaes in full natural color, appear 
ng in the June | issue of Life and the 
Lactod May 23 issue of the Saturday Evening 
cutive Post. The ad carried the slogan “Seal 
Vauke test—The Best Ice Cream in a Month 
Jected it Sundaes.” 
of the Each sundae shown was carefully raunaian 
D. H. 


prepared according to a_taste-tested 


_—* formula, and individually  photo- 
vudlet graphed in full natural color. Formulas 
[ for all thirty-one sundaes appeared in 
iz, Sr., Sie , 
\ boxed-in portion of the ad. 
J 
aliens une, 1953 79 

















On The Legal Side 





Recent Court Decisions on Milk 


ICE CREAM ORDINANCE VOID 

\ peddler on the streets of 
Northampton, Massachusetts one 
July day was selling ice cream 
from his cart. He was arrested, 
charged with the violation of a 


board of health regulation. 


The regulation was, “No pet 
son shall sell, offer, or expose 
for sale ice cream in any form 
on any street, sidewalk or othe: 
public place,” and had been 
adopted by the board of health 
of that city under the ostensible 
authority granted by the state 
legislature by a statute that, “Lo 
cal boards of health may make 
and enforce reasonable rules and 
regulations as to the conditions 
under which all articles of food 
may be kept or exposed for sale 
in order to prevent contamina 
tion thereof and injury to the 
public health.” 


The peddler appealed from 
this conviction to the Supreme 
Court of the State.. In. setting 
aside the conviction, that court 
said, “The regulatory power Of 
the board of health was mea 
sured and limited by the ena 
bling statute which delegated 
the power to make rules relative 
to the manner in which food 
should be kept Or exposed tor 
sale. This statute said nothing 
about regulating the sale of food. 
It concerned itself entirely with 
the situation existing before sales 


were consummated. 


“The legislature could deter 
mine the extent of the powel! 


granted to these municipalities 


By ALBERT W. GRAY 


and prescribe the terms and con 
ditions under which it could be 
exercised. An action taken be 
yond the authority conterred o1 


not il 


compliance with the 
terms and conditions governing 
its exercise would be invalid. 
The regulation prohibiting sales 
transcends the authority con 
ferred upon the board of health 
by the statute and that portion 
of the regulation is void.” 


Commonwealth v. Rivkin, 109 N. E 
2d 838, Massachusetts 


“FIRST PROCESSING” 


Actions were brought by em 
ployees of an Arkansas creamery 
company for wages claimed by 
them to be due for overtime. 
The creamery was engaged in 
the manufacture of milk into 
cheddar cheese and of cream in 
to bulk butter. 


The Federal Fair Labo 
Standards Act is, in part, “No 
employer shall, except as othe: 
wise provided in this section, 
employ any of his emplovees, 
who is engaged in commerce o1 
in the production of goods for 
commerce, for a work week 
longer than forty hours unless 
such employee receives com 
pensation for his employment in 
excess of the hours above speci 
fied, at a rate not less than one 
and a half times the regular rate 


at which he is emploved.” 


It is further provided that, “In 
the case of an employer engaged 
in the first processing of milk, 


whey, skim milk or cream into 


dairy products, the provisions of 
this subsection shall not apply 
to his employees in any place 


of employment where he is s 


) 
engaged.” 

In holding these employees 
within the exemptions of the 
statute and not entitled to the 
claimed time and a_ half to 
overtime, the court said, “The 
entire manufacturing operation 
from milk to cheddar cheese and 
of cream to butter was the first 
processing of milk or cream to 


a dairy product. 


“Of course if a plant be used 
for the pasteurization of raw 
milk into commercial pastew 
ized milk for resale as such, then 
pasteurization in itself would be 
the first process, because in such 
a case the commercial pasteul 
ized milk would become a dairy 
product. But here the making 
of cheddar cheese or bulk butter 
was the first: processing.” 

The Interpretative Bulletin of 
the Wage and Hour Division of 
f Labor de 


fines the meaning of “first proc 


the Department « 


essing as, 


“In our opinion ‘processing’ 
connotes a change in the form 
of the raw materials. It follows 
that ‘first processing means the 
first such change in the form of 
the raw material. The first 
processing of cream includes the 


making of butter.” 





*Sugar Creek Creamery Co. v 
Walker, 187 S$.W.2d 178, Arkansas 
Interpretative Bulletin No. 14, Decem- 
ber, 1940, sec. 15. 
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G. C. POUND J. 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS AN- 
NOUNCES EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


E. E. Stewart, pre sident of National 
Dairy 
nounces that G. C. 


Products Corporation, an 
Pound, president 
of Kraft Foods Company, a subsidi 
a vice-president of 
National Dairy at a 
Board of Directors in 
April. J. C. Loftis, 


president of Kraft, was appointed to 


arv. was elected 
meeting of the 
New York in 
executive vice 


the Operating Committee. 


Mr. Pound joined Kraft in 1912 and 


has played a leading part in its growth 


sales 
Kraft 


leadership. In 


and development. As general 


manager, he brought many 


products to national 






refractory lining—uniform gas velocity 
and positive water circulation. See how 
easy Economics are to keep clean. Don’t buy a “pig in 


a poke”—ask us for a list of “Economic” boiler users 


Cc. LOFTIS 


The Erie City Economic features fusion 
welding of the Pressure Element to elim- 
inate the potential trouble points of 
leaky seams and riveting. Take your 
time to compare Economics with others, 
point for point, if you want a boiler for 
20 or more years. Investigate the ad- 


vantages of sturdy, factory assembled 


W. E. NUESSLE 

recent vears, he has directed Kraft’s 
extensive building program, including 
the new plant on Sacramento Boule 
vard, Chicago, and those at Garland, 
Texas, Hillside, New Jersey and Di 
catur, Georgia. He has been a direc 
tor of National Dairy since 1948 

Mr. Loftis started with Kraft) in 
1926 as a salesman in Tampa. He 


subsequently was a division — sales 


manager of bulk cheese: assistant ven 


eral manager of the southeast divi 


sion, and general manager of the 


becoming 


Kraft) in 


southwest division, before 
executive vice-president of 
September, 1951. 

Mr. Stewart an 


Board had elected 


At the same time, 


nounced that the 


near you—ask the owners—remember that over 22,000 


Economics are in world service—22 large companies 


operate over 1000 Economics 





< 
y iA 


J. D. THOM CATHERINE FOURNIER 
William FE. Nuessle and J. D. Thom 
assistant general counsels, Catharine 
Fournier as assistant secretary and 
Clara H. Numann as a member ot 


Bourd 


the Pension 


Mr. Nuessle graduated from. the 
North Dakota in 1927 
and from the Harvard Law School in 
1931. His with the law de 
partment of National Dairy began in 
1935. Mr. Thom, a graduate of Har 


vard Law School has been al member 


University of 


SCTV 1C¢ 


of the Company's law department 
since 1940. Prior to that, he prac 
ticed law in Chicago, and for three 
vears Was an attorney on the staff of 


the Securities and Exchange Commis 


sion in Washington, D. ¢ 





80 hp. Erie City Economic, oil fired, 


in a Denver dairy. 


Without obligation, outline your steam require- 
ments for Erie City’s recommendations. We'll 
reply promptly and send along Catalog SB-34. 


ERIE CITY IRON WORKS Exc, a. 
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JOHN R. HOWELL 


STERLING ELECTRIC MANAGEMENT 
CHANGES 

John R. Howell and Robert T. Dud 
ley have been appointed regional sales 
managers for Sterling Electric Motors, 
Inc. according to a recent announce 
ment made by Alan J. Bronold, vice 
president of sales. 

Mr. Howell will serve as sales man- 
ager for the western part of the United 
States and will operate from Sterling’s 
headquarters plant in Los Angeles 
while Mr. Dudley will serve as sales 
manager for the eastern areas and will 
Both 
men will function as direct assistants 
to Alan J. Bronold. 

Appointment of Kenneth J. Plants 
as district manager for the New York 
office of Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., 


maintain an office in Chicago. 


was also announced by Mr. Bronold. 

Previous to his appointment with 
Sterling, he was sales manager of 
Goodyear Rubber Sundries, New York 
district manager for Reynolds Metals 
and for the plastics division of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Corp. 

* 

H. W. MEICKE NAMED BY BORDEN 

Harry W. Meicke has been named 
district sales manager of the Borden 
Food Products Company, with head 
quarters in Syracuse, N. Y., accord 
ing to Jules F. Valois, sales managei 
Mr. Meicke 


succeeds William C. Heffron, who re 


of the Eastern Division. 


tired after 17 years with the Borden 
Company because of ill health. 

As district sales manager, Mr. 
Meicke will be responsible for the ter- 
Albany, Buffalo, Roch 
York and 


He joined the Borden 


ritory in the 
ester and Syracuse, New 
Erie, Pa., area. 
Food Products Company, a division of 
the Borden Company, in 1939 at its 
Philadelphia office, and subsequently 
became jobbing salesman in the Scran- 
ton, Pa., area. Since January of this 
vear, he had been on special field 


assignments. 
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KENNETH J. PLANTS 
DIVERSEY ELECTS JONES AND 
SODERBERG 


Clarence B 


retary and general attorney of The 


Jones has become sec- 
Diversey Corporation, it) was an 
nounced by H. W. Kochs. chairman, 
following the 


meeting of directors 


held recently. 


Cc. B. JONES O. E. SODERBERG 


O. E. Soderberg, 


retary and administrative vice-presi- 


formerly the see- 


dent, was elected to the post of treas- 
urer, a position vacated in November 
by the death of C. E. Glasser. Soder 
berg was re-elected administrative 


vice president. 


Other officers re-elected were: 
H. W. Kochs, chairman; Lewis Shere, 
president; W. E. Noyes, vice-president 
in charges of sales; Ff. E. Horn, comp- 
troller and assistant 


hic; 2s 


secretary, and 


Armstrong, assistant treasurer. 


Standard Milling 


Company six years as secretary and 


Jones was) with 


attorney prior to joining Diversey. 


In addition to his new position at 


Diversey, Jones is a member of a 
number of non profit welfare organ- 
izations in Chicago. He is a trustee 
of George Williams College, trustee of 
Hadley ¢ orrespondents School for the 
Blind, a director of the Anti-Cruelty 
Society, a director and secretary of 
the Planned Parenthood 
and a member of the Chicago Com- 


mittee of the National 


Association, 


Recreation 


Association. 


DANIEL J. SCHNEIDER 





STERLING CHAMBERS 


CROWN CORK’S REPRESENTATIVES 
MOVE 


S. W. Dennis, Sales Manager, Dacro 
Division of the Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Baltimore, has announced 
Sterling 
Dacro Sales Representative, from the 
Pittsburgh Chicago 


territory. Mr. Chambers, who has six 


the transfer of Chambers, 


territory to the 


vear’s experience with the Dacro Divi 
sion, will continue handling Dacro 
Caps and Cemac Milk Fillers in his 
new territory. 

At the same time, Mr. Dennis an 
Daniel J. Schneider 
formerly of the St. Louis and Balti 
will succeed Mr. Cham 


bers in the Pittsburgh area. 


nounced that 


more offices, 


CG 


W. P. DAVIS ELECTED FEDERATION 
PRESIDENT 


W. P. Davis, general manager of 
New England Milk Producers Associa 
tion, Boston, was elected May 7 as 
president of the National Milk Pro 
ducers Federation. He succeeds John 


Brandt, who died March 4. 
Also elected by the board of di 


rectors were: W. J. Knutzen, president 
of the United Dairymen’s Association, 
Seattle, as first 
William F. Groves, president of Pure 
Milk Products Cooperative, Fond du 
Lac, Wis., 


vice president; and 


als second \ ice president. 


Elected to the board were John Bur 
gess and Frank Stone of Minneapolis 
and W. S. Moscrip of St. Paul, all 
representing Land O'Lakes Creamer 
ies, Inc. Mr. Moscrip was named on 


the executive committee. 


Mr. Davis, a native and resident of 
New Hampshire, is a graduate of the 
University of New Hampshire where 
he served as an extension dairy spec ial 
ist until the organization of NEMPA 
in 1918S. 


ger of the cooperative for twenty-fiv 


He has been general maith 


vears. 


American Milk Review 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR BUTTERFAT? 
Continued from Page 28) 

the long pull, and some shifting of 
this nature has already taken place. 
However, it is not easy to shift quickly 
my further decline in the per capita 
a butter to nonfat dry milk solids, 
for example, when both products rest 
n government price supports as they 
we recently. 

Some of my friends have suggested 


that the 
tions develop a skim milk cow. I tell 


Agricultural Experiment Sta 


hem that when the farm organizations 
re willing to recommend it, we will 
msidet such action Seriously, 
though, have you ever realized that if 
e could lower the test of milk one per 
nt in all breeds of dairy cattle and 
roduce the same amount of milk fat. 
would be increasing the production 
nonfat milk 


wered the test even a half of one per 


solids 27%? If we 
nt and produced the same quantity 
tfat we would be increasing the non 
° 


fut solids production 11.5%. 


his relationship can be stated an 


ther wav. The same volume of milk 
t 1% lower test would reduce butter- 
t production 25% but would cut pro 


iction of nonfat milk solids less than 
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views on this problem. 





Dr. R. K. Froker, Dean and Director of the College of Agriculture 
at the University of Wisconsin, has given more than an ordinary 
amount of thought to the dairy industry. 
bers of the staff of the College of Agriculture at Wisconsin have pre- 
pared a splendid summary of conditions in a bulletin entitled “Chang 
ing Conditions in the Dairy Industry.” 
Meeting of the National Dairy Council, Dr. Froker, as a member of 
a panel on the question of butterfat, gave further expression to his 
This article is a statement of his thinking 
as given at the National Dairy Council meeting. 


Under his direction, mem 


Early this year at the Winter 








It is easy to translate milk of various 
tests into a milk fat equivalent and 
thus have a common yardstick for all 
milk. It is nearly as easy to translate 
milk of various tests into a solids-not 
fat equivalent, a protein equivalent, 
or an energy equivalent. These are 
all physical measurements. It is much 
more difficult to translate milk of dif 


ferent tests into money or economic 





*The average test of milk in the United 
States is 4% fat. On the basis of the Jacob- 
son table the solids not fat in 4% milk is 
equal to 8.67%, or 2.18 pounds for each 
pound of fat. In 3.5% milk the solids not 
fat averages 8.47%, or 2.42 pounds per 
pound of fat. For 3% milk these figures are 
8.27%, and 2.76. Per pound of fat, the 
solids not fat content is 27% higher in 3% 
milk and 11.5% higher in 3.5% milk than 
in 4% milk. 


thats 10 
Years Ahead | 


Milk is cooled rap- 
idly to below 40 
assuring a low 
bacteria count and 
better milk. Milk 
cans, and the re- 
sulting spillage, 
stickage and haul- 
age losses are 
eliminated. 

Units are ready 
to plug in — noth- 
ing else to buy. 
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values, for the price relationship 
changes markedly from one time to 
another. 

Yet the problem in this respect is 
clear. 

To take full advantage of changing 
economic conditions, we need more 
emphasis on milk and less on milk fat 
in our breeding, production and mar 
keting programs. 

While I am on my favorite subject 
of pricing milk, may I urge that we 
take into account the value of both 
fat and nonfat solids in pricing milk 
of different tests. The straight fat 
method of payment IS of course so 
obsolete that it no longer has any jus 
tification. Yet 10% of our markets still 


use it. The pricing methods in some 


IT PAYS TO USE R&M QUALITY FILTERS 
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other markets are equally bad in the 
opposite direction, and there are all 
stages in between. 

Unsound pricing results in many in 
equities. It does not correctly reflect 
market values. It frequently does not 
encourage the production of the test 
of milk for which there is the greatest 
relative demand. The different breeds 
tend to set up separate marketing 
agencies and sales programs and di 
vide and duplicate their efforts instead 
of uniting on problems basic to all 


breeds. 


To give more emphasis to milk and 
less to butterfat, some folks have been 
suggesting that support prices be 
dropped for butterfat or farm cream 
and retained only for milk. Present 
legislation makes provision for sup 
porting both at 75% to 90% of parity. 
A less drastic action along this line 
would be to support butterfat prices 
at a lower percentage of parity than 
for milk. This would of course tend 
to discourage production in the farm 
cream areas as a further shift to sale 
of whole milk. The change would be 
in line with basic market trends and 
would bring on to the markets a small 
er quantity of the lower grades of 


butter. 


A suggestion that is frequently made 
is that we have more research on the 
basic values of milk fat in order to 
demonstrate to Consumers its superior 
itv over other fats and oils. We should 
n't overlook this possibility, but re 
search may have more to offer in some 
other areas. Much promising work is 
now under way in dairy feeding, 
breeding, and management; in milk 
assembling, processing, and. distribut 
ing; in the development of new prod 
ucts and uses; and in quality improve 
ment and packaging. 

Our state and federal standards for 


composition of milk products need to 


be reviewed thoroughly in light of 
the milk fat situation. I do not have 
any specific suggestions along this line, 
and any changes need the combined 
judgment of many folks. It seems to 
me that if a goodly number of con 
sumers call for low fat milk and low 
fat ice cream, we are on safer ground 
providing grades and standards ac 
cordingly than having such products 
sold under fancy names outside these 
standards. It is important for dairying 
and for every other food industry to 
have sound standards and to maintain 
them, with every product properly 
labeled, sold on its own merits, and 
quickly and easily identifiable. 

In sales development and advertis 
ing, should we not put most of ow 
effort in promoting those products like 
fluid milk, cheese and ice cream, for 
which substitution is less readily made 
and which stand high in the list of 
nutritional recommendations? These 
are the products that have had the 
largest per capita increase ‘in recent 
vears and offer the greatest possibili- 
ties for further expansion. Moreover, 
they offer an outlet for both fat and 
nonfat solids in roughly the propor 
tions in which they are produced. 

Many of the factors that affect the 
future of dairying are outside the in 
Some, 


however, are not, and one of the 


dividual dairyman’s control. 


most heartening developments toward 
strengthening the position of the dairy 
industry in recent vears is to be found 


on the production side. 


There have been substantial im 
provements in feeding, management 
and breeding, as evidenced by a rise 
of nearly 600 pounds since 1940. in 
the yearly milk production per cow 
for the nation as a whole. With 2.5 
million fewer cows, dairymen pro 
duced a half billion more pounds of 
milk in 1951 than in 1941. Artificial 


insemination programs have developed 
rapidly, and 3% million cows were bred 
by this method in 1951. We are only 
starting to see the benefits from this 
program. Milking machines increased 
more than threefold in the past dee- 
ade. These are but examples of the 
changes. 

I think I have said enough to indi 
cate that I believe there is no simple 
solution to the milk fat problem. On 
the other hand, I am not pessimistic 
as to the future. The over-all market 
for food and for most milk products 
is expanding rapidly. The industry is 
improving its products, its efficiency 
and its sales efforts. It is facing the 
problem openly and seeking ways of 
meeting the situation all along the line. 
This is most encouraging. A concerted 
attack on several fronts holds the most 


hope of success. 
é 


ROBERT L. REEVES ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT WYANDOTTE CHEM- 
ICALS, J. B. FORD DIVISION 

Election of Robert. L. 
vice president in charge of sales, J. B. 
Ford Division of Wyandotte Chemi 


cals Corporation 


R. L. REEVES 


{CeVES aS 


was recently an 
nounced by Rob 
ert B. Semple 


president. 





Reeves, 43, has 
been General 
Manager of Sales 
for the Ford Di 
vision since join 
ing Wyandotte in 
January, 1950 
He came to Wyan 
dotte from the B 
KF. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


where he had charge of retail met 





chandising for B. F. Goodrich through 


out the nation. 
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@ Available in all sizes from 1” to 3”. 


Sold only through dairy supply jobbers. 


DIETRICH SUPPLY CORPORATION 


E f Ss TRULY THE SEAL OF PERFECTION 
«& 
PAT. APPLIED FOR e 


Fits all 3A standard sanitary fittings. 


For complete satisfaction install them at every 
connection, tighten by hand and eliminate 
milk leakage and loss. 


that’s needed. 


219 W. Fayette Street 
SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
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. ee SALES MANAGER AT DE an CONTEST Bowman Dairy Company announces 
mn a C. B. Schmidt, president of The De \ statewide coment to decide the the appointment of R. W. Buthman as 
Las Separator Company, has an milking championship of New York Sales Manager of the Milk Division. 
e Pa nounced the appointment of Walter F. State was held at Watertown on June Mi Buthman 
of the Schmid to the po 11 as one of the highlights of the ninth ‘oined Bowman in 
sition of assistant annual Dairyland Festival. 1999 and has 
_— general sales man The festival, through which North been promoted 
) indi ager. Mr. Schmid ern New York annually pays tribute through sales po 
simple | was formerly man to the State’s dairy industry, got un sitions to the sales 
m On ager of the com der way on June 7 with the selection managership. He 
wana pany s Refrigera of a Dairy Queen and her court by a has served for the 
market tion Division. In committee headed by Alfred J. Words past few years as 
roducts his new position, dell, Jr., Deputy Commissioner of the Assistant Sales 
ustry is Mr. Schmid will New York State Department of Com Manager to E. J 
ficiency be closely associ merce. The festival continued through R. W. BUTHMAN Larson. a Bow 
sigs ated with W. A June = 13. Borden's — widely-known man director and vice-president. Mr. 
“aie walter F. SCHMID) = McGill, vice-pres Elsie” and rama siaayl were guests Larson will continue in both these ca 
ncerted ident and general of honor om Jone 8 and 9. pacities with Bowman 
sales manager. Mr. Schmidt joined Last year’s milking champion Mrs. e 
—— De Laval Separator ( ompany in 1932 Stella Petkovsek of Little Falls, N. Y., 
it its Chicago office. He was engaged the Herkimer County entrant, was FIRST INTERNATIONAL DAIRY 
in De Laval sales management activi present to defend her crown against EQUIPMENT EXPOSITION 
VICE- ties at the Chicago office until 1942 a field of several entrants. From November 3-11. will be held 
HEM- vhen he joined the U.S. Air Force J. Russell Fox, of Albany, Secretary in Paris the First International Dairy 
ON \fter his discharge at the end. of of the New York State Milk Dealers Equipment Exposition (ler Salon In 
the war, he returned to The De Laval Association, headed the judges’ com ternational de TEquipment laitier). At 
ves a Separator Company at Chicago. In mittee for the milking contest. The this specialized show will be presented 
ae 1948. Mr. Schmid was transferred to winner received a $100 Defense Bond all equipment items for the dairy plant 
ane the company’s New York office as man second prize was a $50 Defense Bond and also all kinds of supplies for dairy 
> ge wer of the Refrigeration Division. third prize, a $25 Defense Bond processing 
»y Rob 
empl 
. 
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pica PIPETTE " 
dotte in 4 
~ 1950 
oWyan Oa Eliminates errors in 
n the B ¢> measurement (set for 
ye a. “air or worer bubbles | THE COTTAGE CHEESE COAGULATOR 
pene : —air or water bubbles C 
hrough Soa SGEIND. for better flavor and uniform output 
and saliva contamina- 
tion. 
Made of stainless steel CO-AG-O is the result of intensive 
and nickel-plated brass. research in the practical field of 
N Completely sanitary. cheese making, combining in its 
Easily taken apart for functions those essential qualities 
cleaning — full instruc- by which superior cottage cheese 
hl pean Al tions with each Pipette. is produced. 
nee : Used exclusively by the CO-AG-O is used by leading dairies 
2 California Department to assure fine flavor and uniformity 
PRICE: of Agriculture for over in texture and consistency. Send 
$24.95 three years. for descriptive circular and prices. 
RIGGS & NISSON CHANDLER LABORATORIES “ 
oi 9131 Eye Street Modesto, Calif. EIGHTH STREET AND CHELTEN AVENUE 
we PHILADELPHIA 26 ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUBSTITUTES 
(Continued from Page 48) 

A new development involving but- 
terfat the 
of new products in which either butter 
other 


a product 


substitutes is introduction 


or margarine is mixed with 


spreads. In recent years, 


made from a mixture of honey and 


butter has been sold 
name of “Honey-Butter.” A 


new product in which margarine is 


pure creamery 


under the 


substituted for the butter is ready to 
be merchandised. This new product 
will be called “Honey-Margarine.” 

1953, a 


product called “Reddi-Spread,” which 


Beginning in’ February 
is a blend of margarine with butte: 
has been sold to both food stores and 
dairy routes in Dayton and Spring 
field, Ohio. made that the 


blended product spreads easily when 


Claims are 


cold and will not run at warm 
The blended 


will be advertised in each aurea where 


room 


temperature. product 


it is introduced. It will be merchan 
dised in a pound carton containing 


quarters which will sell at 55c¢ per 
A half-pound tub will also 


be retailed at 33c. The 


pound. 
amount of 
Reddi-Spread in 
this blend was not reported. 

It is that illegal 
blending of vegetable fat with butte: 


margarine used in 


possible some 
fat in ice cream is occurring, particu 
larly in the states where vegetable fat 
As vet, there 


is not a good practical test for telling 


frozen desserts are sold. 


if vegetable fat is used in a product 
sold as ice cream. 

These processes of blending prod 
fats 


dairy products is an open invitation 


ucts containing vegetable with 
to encouraging deception and fraud 
since no practical test has been de 
the 


amount of vegetable fat in products. 


veloped to detect presence oO! 


Complete substitution of vegetable fat 


86 


for butterfat is more 


able than partial blending of the two 


readily enforce- 


sources of fat. 


Legal Status of Butterfat Substitutes 


In considering the subject of imi- 
tation dairy products, most of which 
involve the substitution of vegetable 
fat for milk fat 


product, a brief review of the current 


in the manufactured 


laws affecting individual products may 


serve a useful purpose. 


Federal taxes on colored oleomat 
garine were removed in 1950. Since 
then, ten states have removed addi- 


tional restrictions on the sale of col- 


ored margarine. The sale of yellow 
margarine became legal in New York 
State on July 1, 1952, and a referen- 
Washington State last No- 


vember gave 5 to 1 approval of the 


dum inh 


sale of colored margarine. Production 


of colored margarine now comprises 


the total 
t year previous and 
1950. 


nine-tenths of 
pared with 80% 


only 


about com- 
53% in 
At the present time, the manufac- 
ture and sale of colored margarine is 
states 
Colored 
heavily 
Dakota 
California 


still prohibited in only two 


Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
continues to be 


Idaho, North 


addition, 


margarine 
taxed in 
Utah. In 


Pennsylvania prohibit the use of col 


and 


and 


ored margarine in public eating places. 

During and following World War 
I, filled evaporated milk was produced 
in large quantities to take the place of 
evaporated milk exported to Europe. 
It disappeared from the market fol- 
lowing enactment of the Federal 
Filled Milk Act, passed in 1923, which 
prohibited the shipment in interstate 
commerce of dairy products in sem 
blance or imitation of milk or cream to 
which had been added any fat or oil 
than milk fat. 


other Following pas- 


A FARM 


sage of the federal law, a large iium- 
ber of individual states passed similay 
laws prohibiting the manufacture oy 
sale of filled milk within these respec- 


tive states. At present, three m- 
panies are manufacturing and ling 
filled evaporated milk in four states 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and Okla 


homa—where legislation is not effec 
tive. 
Because of experience in the early 


1880's with othe: 
tuted for milk fat in cheese exported 
to England, a New York statute has 
for many years prohibited the manu 


The 
Act, passed in 


animal fats 


substi 


facture and sale of filled cheese 
Federal Filled Cheese 
1895 place a tax on manufacturers of 
le per pound and thus is a revenue 
measure applying to cheese whether 
or not moved in interstate Commerce 
With the passage of the Federal Filled 
Cheese Act, the imitation product dis 
appeared from the market. Recently 
a cheese food product has been mar 


keted in Ohio containing an ingredi 


ent listed as “vegetable butter 


Products resembling ice cream but 


containing no milk fat were first r 
ported as having been sold in Texas 
about five years ago and are now ly 
[linois 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon and Cali 


fornia. 


ing sold in six states—Texas, 
In no place is the product 


called ice cream. The legal name in 


Texas for the vegetable fat product 


is “mellorine.” At present, twenty-six 


states prohibit the sale of this vege 
table fat product, but seventeen states 
have no specific restrictions although 
the vegetable fat product is not known 
The New 


spec ific ally 


to be sold in these states. 
York 
forbids the sale of imitation ice cream 
Federal 


imitation ice 


frozen dessert law 


in this state. laws prevent 


shipment of cream in 


interstate Commerce. 


COOLING TANK 


with a SELF-CONTAINED UNIT! 


The compressor is installed, checked and tested at the fac- 
tory. Like a new refrigerator, you put it in place and plug it 
TalioMoliMel Lil Melol-S Moh vZoh Mca liMiriicll(elileliMaclit Melle Met titld-T3 
you responsible service if needed. Its resale value is high. 


Girton Self-Contained Farm Cooling Tanks are available in 
capacities of 100, 150 and 200 gallons. Additional sizes avail- 


elo t-Mt] Mi coMMROLOO Melo lolarm 
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© MILLVILLE, PA 


Write for full information. 


OMPANY 


EXPORT OFFICE @ 7 Water St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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um- Although not a user of non-milk fat, REVOLUTION IN UTILIZATION OF 1952 we had consumed exactly the 
Similan nother competitor of regular ice MILK same quantities of dairy products as 
ure or cream is milk ice or low butterfat ice (Continued from ge 34) on the average in 1935-39, total con 
— cream. Adapted to use in soft serve Even with the increases w lich have sumption would have been 18 billion 
m- ; : occurred, there is still a large reser pounds greater than it actually was. 
freezers in retail stores and permitted 
selling voir of the nutritious milk solids not If we had been fortunate enough to 
died n thirty-seven states, the output of 
tates P fat produced but not used directly have enjoyed the gains in items other 
' ( . ¢ to < } o- 
Okla this product wand OURS 0 “eee 4 for food. In 1952 the skimmed milk than butter, but had consumed as 
effec. | percent of total ice cream production. from about 19 billion pounds of whole much butter per person as in 1935 
: milk was retained on farms. This 39, we would have used 25. billion 
The Challenge of Price Pes 
early would constitute a welcomed food re- pounds more milk. Total farm pro 
substi The essential element in the prob serve in anv future emergency. But duction in 1952 was 115.1 billion 
ported lem of substitutes for dairy products at the moment, solids not fat are in pounds. 
te has is one of competition. There is little a surplus position. Recent consump With the many complexities in the 
manu question that in taste and nutritional tion trends are in a favorable direc picture, it is impossible to predict with 
rhe value dairy products are superior tion, and if recent strides continue accuracy just what future trends will 
sed in This superiority, however, is not suf the surplus will be rapdily minimized. be in demand for dairy products. Two 
rers of ficiently outstanding to counteract the Recent trends in milk fat consump considerations stand out to suggest 
‘venue difference in price, particularly in the tion and the surplus of vegetable oils that the intermediate future is not 
hether case of butter. The competition is, and fats for the indefinite future make especially bright. A considerable in 
merce therefore, one of price. Until the the milk fat problem loom much crease in consumption of solids not 
Filled dairy industry can supply the consum larger, even though the present sur fat can occur just by drawing on that 
ct dis ing public with enough butterfat to plus is only about 3 per cent, the same already produced by farmers but not 
cently meet its fat requirements at a price as for solids-not-fat. The gains made marketed. On the milk fat side, the 
nh mar the public is willing to pay, the sub- in consumption of a number of dairy picture is less promising. By assuming 
igredi stitutes will hold the market they al- items containing milk fat have been only a moderate decline in milk fat 
ready have and, in all probability, more than cancelled out by the de consumption in a few dairy products 
m but continue to gain. The great question cline in butter. To visualize this in it becomes apparent that the current 
ae is simply this: Can the dairy industry full perspective, it is helpful to put level of milk production could be suf 
aces produce butterfat at a price that is the numbers in a form comparable to ficient to meet demand for a number 
soto competitive with the substitute fats? our U. S. total production data. If in of vears 
llinois 
d Cali ay 
. J y 
roduct UMNGUMNCING a-- | 
ime in 
ie Seal-Leaks’ Sun-tan Sister : 
nty-six rere of the later milk-handling equipment, engineered - 
to higher heats and pressures, calls for a milk closure 
vege hat’s just a bit tougher than the average. That's FIBEX, 
ar i 
though his tenacious edition of the famous Seal-Leak line 3 
- is perhaps the strongest single-service gasket on the « \ lof 
known market. “/car-test’” its leathery, toughness, and Lea 
New you'll see! Stands by with bull-dog stubbornness Vv 
ficall vhile in’ use then peels off easily and cleanly a 
onan Specially recommended for short-time equipment ‘ = ; 
cream at tats heonte Paperlynen Caps are ADJUSTABLE to 
— beg Atlee val ot Taggly Bomang eB - any headsize. Insure perfect fit. Light 
am in Seen and comfortable. More ECONOMICAL. Reduce your 


on short notice 
Ask your Jobber for FIBEX by Name. present Cap expense by 50%. Distinctive with your 
special imprint. Millions used annually by nationally 
known companies. Just mail coupon below with man- 
ager's signature and we will send you absolutely FREE, 


a Patented Adjustable Paperlynen Service Cap. 





PAPERLYNEN COMPANY 
555 West Goodale St., Dept 


end absolutely FREE 


E-6, Columbus, Ohio 
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Please a Patented Adjustable Paperlynen Cap 


Firm Name —_— . - 
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IN GASKETS — 


er 
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City Srate 





Signat ire 
of Manager 
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Beaver Falls. New York. U-S-A-: 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PRICES 


(Continued from Page 38 


Any butter that 
was not sold through ordinary trade 


ket was protected. 


channels could always find a customer 
Sam. 


the protective barriers gave way, it 


in Uncle Consequently, when 
found the butter industry weakened 
by the protection it had enjoyed. It 
was and is unprepared to compete in 
the market 
though a hot-house plant were taken 


with substitutes. It is as 


out of the controlled environment un 
der which it had flourished and sub 
jected to the rigors of an uncontrolled 
climate. 


Price Supports and Federal Orders 


Price supports have been used it 


connection with butter, milk powder 
Price regulation has been 
applied to fluid milk and cream. It 
is true that marketing orders provide 


and cheese. 


for the prices of milk to be used for 
Yet the fact 


with 


manufacturing purposes. 
that the 
fluid milk marketing areas (for exam 
ple, they are known as the New York 
the Phila 


delphia order, the Boston order) is an 


orders are concerned 


order, the Chicago order 


indication that the fluid price is the 
primary consideration and the manu 
factured price is a secondary conside1 
ation. Perhaps another way of putting 
it would be to say that the orders wer 
concerned with equalizing the surplus 
burden so that all segments of the in 
participated in the high fluid 
prices and all segments absorbed their 


share of the lower-priced manufac 


tured milk. 


dustry 


The pricing of milk according to 
its use goes back at least eighty vears. 
Milk was marketed in Boston as early 
as 1881 on this basis. 
the advent of the great depression 
that 


ders became widespread. 


It was not until 


however, state and federal on 


There are 


now in existence more than 40 fed 
eral marketing orders that establish 
the price of milk to producers. The 


majority of these orders price milk on 
a butterfat, powder formula as a base. 
fluid milk and milk 


in manufacturing. Federal 


This is for used 
orders in 
the Northeast use complex formulas 
based on commodity prices, consume: 
purchasing power, cost of production 
These 


and a supply-demand factor. 


orders, however, are the exceptions. 


How well these orders have worked 
debate. 


groups 


is open te There are many 


producet and many dealer 
groups that have managed to operate 
without them. Denver, Colorado is 
an example. On the other hand, there 
are many dealers and producers who 
believe that federal orders have been 


rhe 


argument in favor of the order system 


a distinct asset. most common 


refers to “orderly marketing” which, it 
is said, has resulted from this pricing 


method. Contrary-minded 


groups al 


gue that whatever orderly marketing 
there 


factors. 


is has been the result of other 
They argue that the demand 
for milk that has prevailed during the 
last the 


the real factors in or 


dozen vears and growth of 
cooperatives are 


derly marketing. 


difficult to 
the true influence of marketing orders. 
From 1940 to 1950, we 


It is exceedingly aSSESS 


were in a war 


fa 


a : Yr, | 





“PUT HER ON A MILK DIET.” 


Markets 


operation ot rdey 


economy. were stro , 


many instances, 
formulas or controlled pricing systems 
were inoperative and prices were es 
tablished by the Secretary of Agricul 


ture. Cooperatives were in a_ stron 


bargaining position due to the rel 


tionship between supplies an 


There Were subsidies il ( il 
Butter 


Powder 


mand. 


ngs. was so short that 


rationed. 
markable 


point to the last decack 


experience 
growth Consequent! t 
and 5 that 
because this was a period of 


marketing or to sav this was a peri 


in Which there was little or 1 lis 
tressed milk and conclude that the 
presence of order and the lack of dis 
tressed milk was due to the fact that 
marketing orders were operative is t 


all of the other 


were involved. 


iwnore factor that 


The Delaying Action 
In the spring of 1950 the impact 
of the war economy began to wear off 
Instead of importing substantial quan 
tities of dairv products, our allies, goo 
markets 
port. 


for a decade he Gah tf 


Che dairy industry in the Unit 


States felt the first disconcerting con 
sequences of a depresse d market. Bi 
fore this situation could develop int 
a serious problem, Communist armies 
roared into South Korea and phar 


the nation back 
This lasted for 
are apparently 
Korea in an 


working 


into a war econom 


Now we 


absorbing the prob 


two vears 
lems ot cconomiu SCTISE 
round to the 


Within the last 


and gradually 


pre Korean situation. 


few months, the problem, tw ears 
delaved has grown with a sudden and 
dramatie intensity. Our foreign mai 


kets are seriously depleted. Domestic 
markets invaded by 

stitutes which enjoved a fie Id dav dur 
the 


were short. 


have been sub 
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mc itic 


period when dairs p! 
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Everything FOR THE FARM MILKHOUSE 
with Sasé-Matic equipment 


r | . 





Water and 
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2. Electric Pressure 

, & Combination 
Fig. 100-16 Milkhouse 
Milk Can Rack Heater 


116-E 





4 
Fig. 114-S 


Non-Pressure 
Type Water 
Heater 





Wash and 
Rinse Tank 


THE SCHLUETER CO. 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Complete 
equipment for the milkhouse. 
tary, efficient, economical, and built for last- 
ing service of heavy gauge mild steel and 
stainless steel. 


washing, sterilizing, and storage 


Sturdy, sani- 


Write for details. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT THAT PAYS 
FOR ITSELF — THEN PAYS YOU! 
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ders and the price support programs 
makes it difficult in most cases and im 
possible in others to meet the changed 
conditions of the market. 


It has become quite apparent that 
the only long-range answer to. the 
lairy industry problem is in realistic 
pricing of its products. Theoretically, 
is prices decline, production will de 
line, and consumption will increase. 
\t some point, as one goes down and 
the other goes up, supplies and de 
mand will come into adjustment. One 
f the complicating factors up to this 
time, however, has been the reverse 
ispect of producer reaction. Instead 
ff producing less milk in the face of 
leclining prices, producers have been 


making more milk. The reason, of 


course, is their attempt to keep the 


size of their milk checks constant by 
increasing the amount of milk that 
they sell. 


long the line, the incentive to pro 


duce will slack off, and the incentive 


to buv will increase. 
How realistic pricing can be ac 
complished without disturbing or seri 


usly altering other economic and so 


cial factors is another problem. The 


basic price problem is simplv_ this 


Nevertheless, somewhere 


How can the prices for dairy products 
be adjusted so that the goods move 
into consumer channels and at the 
same time return to the farmer a price 
high enough so that he will continue 
to produce enough milk? There are 
those who say it is an insolvable prob 
lem. There are others who believe 
it can be solved. Be that as it may 
the fact remains that no matter how 
vou look at the dairy problems, no 
matter what solution is eventually 
evolved, the basic, the fundamental 


element, will be a matter of price 
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“JUST PRESS THE SUIT , . | WANT 
THE SKIRT CLEANED.” 





THE DAIRYMAN'’S CARTON 


“CRUSH-PROOF” 


NO GLUE 






of CARTONS | 


Use the famous crush-proof, no glue, “Egg-Sofety’’ carton, 
made with double-duty fins that provide all-around outside 
protection. Double strength and double disploy value. 


Write for samples. 


i GAIR 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 155 EAST 44TH STREET » NEW YORK,N. Y. 





EGG-SAFETY 
CARTON 
DIVISION 
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TRUCK TOPICS 
Continued from Page 18 


sumed at an unsatisfactory rate. On 
of the other additives is used to make 
the oil have nearly the same viscosity 
characteristics at the extremes of tem 
perature it will have to live with in the 
engine. 

While oil itself is a rust inhibitor 
it is not always sufficiently effective to 
prevent rust in damaging places. A 
special rust inhibitor is added to some 
oils. Oil, if churned up, will form 
bubbles. Bubbles do not lubricate 
well, so a substance may be added to 
shorten the life of the bubbles if the 
oil is prone to behave badly in this 
respect 

These are just a few of the things 
that the oil technician carries around 
in the back of his head when he comes 
to call. That is why he mav recom 
mend one type of oil as against an 
other 

There is one thing of which you 
mav be sure. You are not going to 
buy a highly fortified oil for the pric 


of a straight mineral oil. You are not 


going to save money on oil by using 
the right oil. You are going to save 
monev on engine maimtenance 









SINCE //1888 


PENN - MICHIGAN MFG. CORP. 


DETRO/T 1/0, MICHIGAN 
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Expanded Metal Refrigerating Shelf 


NEW REFRIGERATING shelf 

reputed to be more efficient 

and less costly than conven- 
tional refrigeration plates and shelves 
has been introduced by the Kold-Hold 
Manufacturing Company, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Kold-Hold Shelves can be supplied 
in any size desired and fittings can 
be located anywhere along the outer 
edges where they will be convenient 
for installation. 


The construction of this shelf leaves 
all surfaces exposed for fast, eas 
cleaning. It defrosts quickly and unj 
formly because of the even tempera 
ture over the entire plate. In actual 
itv, there is less chance for frost to 
accumulate on this design. Also re 
moving and replacing packages on th 
shelf helps to keep it wiped free of 
frost. (Although it defrosts rapidly, jt 
does not dump its refrigeration on 


door openings. ) 








Small Parts Storage Cabinet 


HE EQUIPTO DIVISION of 
Aurora Equipment Company has 
introduced the new “Little Gem” 
steel storage cabinet which they claim 
will provide quicker access to a wider 
variety of tiny parts than anything vet 
conceived. The cabinet is designed 
for use either individually, in stacks, 
under counters, or on shelving. 
The drawer of the “Little Gem” 


measures only 11” x 11% x 18”. It ae 


commodates up to 28 adjustable com 
partments enclosed on all four sides 
and bottom. Tiny parts can’t slip out 
become damaged, and jam drawer 
according to announcement. Front of 
compartments is curved for easy with 
drawal of parts . . . overhang at rear 
prevents shuffling of items when 
drawer is jerked open or slammed 
shut. Label holder identifies each 


compartment. 


























Dry Bottle Cooler 


COMPLETELY self-contained 
dry bottle cooler, designed for 
immediate “‘plug-in’’ service, 

has been announced by Nor-Lake, 


Inc., Hudson, Wis. 

Designated the SPC Series, the 
cooler is available in 4’, 6’ and 8’ 
lengths with respective capacities of 


11, 19 and 29 cases. Height on all 


three models is 40”; depth is 28”. 
Features include stainless steel disap 
pearing lids, adjustable bin dividers 
heavy fiberglass insulation, an over 
size defrosting coil, Sirocco-type high 
velocity blowers, a recessed toe base, 
and raised floor racks. 

For literature and price information 


write Dept. KP, Nor-Lake, Inc., Hud 


son, Wis.—mention this publication 
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Rubber 


HIS CROSS-RIB Runner made 

of NIRU, a synthetic rubber, is 

resistant to grease, oil, acid, alkali 

and other chemicals; it virtually elim- 

inates deterioration from contact with 
chemicals. 

The safety feature of the sturdy, 

rubber cross-ribs has proved particu 


larly effective in preventing accidents. 


Mat 


Available in white or grev. The 
runner is 36” wide, comes in any 
length up to 60’ and has the sam 
raised, cleaning ridges evident in some 
of Wear Proof’s other products. 

For further information regarding 
this product please contact Wear Proof 
Mat Company, 2156 W. Fulton St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


American Milk Review 
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Confidential Intercom System 
HE MULTIPLE 


mm System by 


Handset Inter 


Executone has 

roven its value to a great many 
firms by combining all the advantages 
f both confidential conversation and 


tyme-saving across-room reply. 


fast and 


handset station, in the exposed area, 


Operation Is simple: a 


is used to call a central pomt to ob 


tain information, issue instructions 
lace orders. User simply lifts hand 
et from its cradle, depresses built-in 


FOR EXPOSED AREA 








POR CENTRAL 
LOCATION 





THE 
NEW 
KENDALL 


a 


WY THESE FEATURES 


KENDALL-LAMAR CORP. 





POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


1953 


June, 


RETURNLINE 
CAN WASHER 


FEATURING A 
DUMPING ARRANGEMENT 


*% Partition separates cleaning from sterilizing stations. 
% Saves costly space. 
% Provides maximum visual inspection 
outgoing cans 
% Eliminates necessity for separate reject conveyor. 
% Completely accessible for cleaning and adjusting. 
*% All controls within easy reach. 


talk-button and speaks in a quiet tone 
His voice, amplified to required vol 
ume level, is clearly heard at the cen 
tral 


versation is not 


location, where confidential con 
necessary. Employes 
staff sta 


no need to 


here answers call through a 
tion from across the room 


stop work to approach or operate the 


unit. His reply is heard only by the 
person using the handset station to 
originate the call. No one else. no 


matter how close by, can overhear the 
Where the central loca 
large 
staff 


conversation. 


tion Is nia area, a two-way 


trumpet-type station may be 


used. 

The system is not limited to one ex 
posed location—any number of hand 
set stations may be used, permitting 
personnel to call and talk confiden 
tially location. A red 


busy light provided on each handset 


with a central 


station illuminates to indicate when 


svstem is in use. Handset stations are 
connected through an amplifier to the 
staff station at the central location 
The Multiple Handset 
Svstem is manufactured by Executone 


New York 


sales and 


Intercom 


Inc., 415 Lexington Ave. 
it; Pls Ox 


service facilities in principal cities 


who maintain 


150° 





Plastic-Hinged Plastic Box 
HIS RIGID 


box is said to be 


transparent plastic 
the first box of 

its kind to feature molded plastic 
hinges as an integral part of its con 
rri-State 


Henderson 


struction. Developed by 
Plastic Molding Co., 
Ky the 


Twenty-second 


Inc.. 
introduced at th 
National 


Exposition in Chicago 


bi x Was 


Packaging 


Tri-State expects the box, available 
in various sizes, to find wide accept 
ance among specialty food packagers 
dairy producers, and others. By elim 
inating the need for metal hinges, the 
box cuts 


plastic-hinged production 


time and lowers costs 


Oceans of Cream To Be Sold 
Sell with... 


(ream | 


promote this delicious 
combination all during 
the Peach season. 


Order sales campaign 

materials now: store adver- 
tising, truck displays, billboard posters, route 
literature plus mass media promotions. 


G. P. Gundlach & Co. 


incoming AND 


Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


") Send us your plan to sell with 
cream this summer. 





company 





address, city, state 
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Centrifugal Pumps 
RI-CLOVER MACHINE CO. 


now offers 


a complete line of 
corrosion-resistant sanitary and 
industrial centrifugal pumps. Thess 
pumps have fast, non-clogging cen 
trifugal action with special seals fo 
practically every requirement. They 
are available in a complete range of 
sizes and capacities up to 1,250 gal 
lons per minute and up to 250 feet of 
head at zero gallons per minute. 

These Tri-Clover pumps will handle 
any liquid that will flow to them and 
are designed to give efficient trans 
mission and low cost maintenance 
They feature patented screw type im 
pellers with sanitary impeller clips, 
inert carbon seals easily removed for 
cleaning, streamline lightweight heads 
with a minimum of parts, and the ex 
clusive Tri-Clamp casing construction 
which permits fast, easy pump assem 
bly or disassembly. 

The “Pump King” unimount series 
illustrated here is designed for ver 
efficient operation at 1,800 and 3,600 
RPM. The 3,600 RPM. model is es 
pecially applicable to the dairy indus 
try where high head and low capacity 
are essential and for handling low and 
medium viscosity liquids in the food 
processing industry. 

For additonal information write Tri 
Clover Machine Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
and ask for Catalog No. 250. 


Industrial Controls 

ATALOG 8305 describes and 

illustrates non-indicating elec 

tric, electronic and pneumatic 

controllers for temperature, pressure 

and humidity, also pneumatic and 
electric valves, switches and relays. 

Specifications, dimension drawings, 
application data and ordering informa 
tion are included. 

For your copy, write Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Station 64, 
Wayne and Windrim Aves., Philadel 
phia 44, Pa. 
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Farm Pick-Up Truck Tank 


HEAVILY insulated refrigerator 

tvpe Pick-Up Truck Tank, de 

signed for Bulk Milk Handling 

Svstems, is announced by the Walker 

Stainless Equipment Company of New 
Lisbon, Wis. 

Structural arrangement includes a 

2 compartment cabinet immediately to 

the rear of the milk carrving tank. 


One compartment houses the me 


chanical unit of the pumping system 





while the other contains the milk han 
dling lines and pump. This arrange 


ment assures maximum — sanitation. 
The second compartment holds 50 
pounds of ice and a 30-bottle sample 
trav conveniently arn imged at work 
ing height. The Cabinet doors are 
well insulated and swing freely on 
piano-tvpe hinges. A roller lock and 
soft rubber seal insures against cold 
loss and dirt when doors are closed. 

Walker Farm Pick-Up Truck Tanks 
are manufactured in a variety of sizes 
depending on the scope of the Bulk 


Milk Handling Program 
6 


Adjustable Loading Units 
COLORFUL, tout page bro 


chure illustrating and describ 

ing Adjust-a-Dock and Adjust-a 
Truck is available from Rowe Meth 
ods, Inc., 2534 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. The Adjust-a-Dock bridges 
the difference in he ight between docks 
and rail ears and highway trucks; can 
more than triple freight-handling ca 
pacity, cutting handling time by main 
taining proper Carrie! und dock align 
A djust-a-Dock 


can be installed recessed in the dock 


ment, it is said. The 


or in front of the dock as required. 


The Adjust-a-Truck is for those firms 
who do not have adequate room on 
or in front of their docks to install 
adjustable dock ramps. The unit ad 
justs each vehicle to dock height. Ca 
pacity, 40,000 Ibs. 


The free literature contains photos, 
engineering drawings, specifications, 
operating and construction features, 


and other data. 


Sweet Whey Solids 
NTRODUCTION of a= fo ling 
agent, a spray-dried aerating in 
gredient made from sweet whe, 
solids, has been announced b the 
Western Condensing Company 
world’s largest whey processor 

Known as Dairyv-Whip, it can re 
place wholly or in part the egg albu 
men or gelatin commonly employed 
in aerated food products. Its foam 
structure does not set as toughened 
film, thus imparting tenderness to the 
product in which it is used. 

Dairyv-Whip is controlled to meet 
specific whipping pH, bacteria, mois 
ture, sediment, solubility and color 
requirements. 

Western announced that the prod 
uct can be made available ma spray 
dried fine powder in both edible and 


commercial grades. 





Colored Disinfectant 

NEW, PATENTED formula of 

inorganic coloring developed 

by Diversey Research answers 

a long-standing need for quick identi 

fication to end mixups between disin 

fectants and other chemical com 
pounds. 

DIVERSOL CX helps control bac 
teria, mold and yeast guards against 
spoilage--deodorizes. Other features 
100% soluble, stable, non-corrosive 
is said to have superior water soften 
ing and penetrating action, and. will 
not stain equipment. 

DIVERSOL CX is packed in 325 
lb. barrels, and 125 Ib. drums, and a 
25 Ib. drum for producers. 

Free literature on new pink DIVER 
SOL CX may be obtained by writing 
to: The Diversey Corporation, 1820 
Roscoe St., Chicago, 13, Il. 
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Chiorine Germicide 
CHLORINE germicide that 


combines the safety and other 
advantages of the organic typ: 
with the fast, lethal action of the 


hypo hlorites is available to industry 


Its speedy, positive action, its eas 
mn hands, its long life, and its CCOTLOMSN 
have been well proved in the past 
in hundreds of test markets, ac 


Antibac 


effective in 


vea 
cording to the manufacturer. 
solutions are unusually 
presence of soil and foreign matter. 
Solutions of Wyandotte Antibac ar 
clear and free from sludge—sanitized 
surfaces are free of foreign deposits 


films and_ streaks. 


Antibac’s germ-killing action is 
largely non-selective; kills heat-resist 


ant organisms; storage qualities good. 


lechnical and practical information 
concerning Wyandotte Antibac is 
available by writing Technical Service 


Wyandotte 
Corporation, Wyandotte, 


Chemicals 
Mich. 


Department, 


a 
Hand Dryer 
NITED STATES 


tests have shown that mechan 


government 


ical air drving of hands affords 


greater sanitation protection than 


towels. In the studies, bacteria con 
tamination resulting from the use of 
an electric hand dryer and_ sterilized 
towels was compared. The drver used 
in the tests was standard model manu 
factured by National Drver Sales Cor 
poration, 616 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Dryers eliminate the need for con 
stant refilling of towel cabinets and 
the red-tape involved in re-ordering 
towels. They lessen the need for con 
stant janitorial service to keep wash 


rooms spic and span 


The National Drver, which has been 
Labora 


Inc., is powered by a 1/10 


approved by Underwriters’ 
tories, 
horsepower, 7,500 rpm motor and has 
a fan and heating element capable of 
raising temperature of the discharged 
air to 135° in a 70° room. It is actu 
ated by 
matic time evek 
after 30 seconds. Most drving takes 


The nozzl 


a push button and an auto 


device cuts it off 


about 20 seconds. can be 


inverted for face drying. 
* 
Liquid Cleaner 
LOW is a liquid svnthetic clean 


which is said to 


We COMPO 

clean without the aid of alkalin 
builders. It is an all-synthetie with a 
pH of 9, which possesses the proper 
ties of emulsification and soil suspen 
sion usually obtained onlv in higher 
pH, alkaline-built compounds. 

FLOW is specifically recommended 
as a liquid steam cleaning compound 
for light or medium heavy soil 

Samples of FLOW will be sent up 
on request. The DuBois Co., Inc 
300 So. Mission Rd., Los Angeles, Cal 


e 
Deodorizing Cleaner 
CLEANER. concentrate DCD 
35 developed by the James 


Good Co. is said to disinfect 
clean and deodoriz In one oper ition. 
Among the new features of the con 
centrate is the compatability of in 
gredients for all three purposes, so 
that one does not neutralize another. 
This indicates a saving in time, labor 
DCD-35 is a po 


tent liquid concentrate that may be 


and storage space 


diluted 1 part to 30 parts of water 

For full 
Good Co.. 
Martha Sts 


particulars write James 
Susquehanna Ave. and 


Philadelphia 25, Pa 
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Case for Paper Bottles 
LAIMED TO MINIMIZE, if not 
entirely eliminate, “leakers” in 
transit is a case for paper milk 
bottles made by Casco Container Co 


175 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The open bottom prov ides ample 
drainage; the bottom construction ab 
sorbs much shock, and the stacking 
made In one 


runner is piece for 


strength. A heavy duty strut prevents 


sagging and distributes shock 


The manufacturer states that the 
rugged construction withstands “case 
fatigue” and the original size is per 
manently retained under everyday 
handling throughout the life of the 
case, 
& 
Boxes 


ee HE LOGISTICS of Boxes,” 
i colorful, eight page booklet 
illustrating and describing the 


handling of boxes in load units, is 
available from the Elwell-Parker Elec 


tric Company, 4205 St. Clair Ave. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 





A customer writes: 





THE CAMPBELL 
()TWIT MILK CARRIER 


FOR PYRAMID OR FLAT TOPS 


“We have been using your two-piece 
Carriers since about December 1, 1951, and we 
are very pleased with the results. Our wholesale 
volume has about tripled since using these car 
riers with our Canco style milk cartons.”’ 
Sunrise Dairy, Angola, Indiana 


FOR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION WRITE DEPT. E-6 


CAMPBELL BOX & TAG CO. 


CORNER MAIN AND SAMPLE STREETS, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 





Twin Milk 








eee 
CAMPBE 


CORNER MAIN AND SAMPLE STREETS, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 














AD-CAPS ror campsBeEit 


LL BOX & TAG CO. 


TWIN MILK CARRIERS 


Half & Half 
Homo. Vit. D 
Buttermilk 
Orange Drink 
Chocolate Milk 
Cream 
Pasteurized 


* peste 
‘ pm 
‘ 


For Pyramid Tops Only. 
WRITE FOR PRICES—SAMPLES. DEPT. E-6 
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WANTS AND FOR SALES 





Position Wanted 


All Other Advertisements 


Keyed Address 


92 WARREN STREET 
(The deadline for 
publication.) 


Classified 


display advertising rates. 





Classified Advertising Rates 


(Kindly send remittance with order) 


50 word maximum, 50¢ — °c for each additional word. 


Lightface type: Se per word (81.00 minimum). 
Boldface type: 10¢ per word ($2.00 minimum). 
(The name and address should be included in counting the words.) 


25e additional in the United States 
50¢ additional in Foreign Countries 


When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


Advertising 


No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing All 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ 
(Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


is the 10th of the month preceding 


advertising and will be billed at regular 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FILLER—Cemac 14-valve 48 mm, 


lefthand, less cappers, 1945. $2,000. 
SEPARATOR—No. 172 DeLaval, 


no foam, stainless steel discs, 1947. 
$2,000. 


CAN WASHER —8 per minute, 
Lathrop-Paulson, 1947. $2,000. 


All above in good condition, be- 
ing replaced by larger equipment. 
Also Cherry-Burrell Han-D FILLER 
AND CAPPER, two revolving King 
SAMPLE BOTTLE RACKS. 


Twin Pines Farm Dairy, 8445 Lyn- 
don Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 6-M-53 


FOR SALE—20 h.p. Vertical Flue 
less Lookout BOILER. Has been pass 
ing boiler inspection; closed plant rea- 
Price $250.00. 

Cherry-Burrell 
method 


son for sale 


200-gal. — injeetion 


PASTEURIZING 


spray-tvpe 


VAT. Stainless inside; painted out 
side; aluminum lids. Motor driven 
agitator. No thermometers. Price 


$200.00. 


Cherry-Burrell Ch52R ROLL — less 
churn direct drive 3 h.p. motor. 205 
gal. cream; about 600 Ib. butter. In 
very good condition. Price $475.00. 

We crate and deliver to railroad 
f.o.b. Ligonier or Johnstown, Penna. 
Can inspect at plant. Offer subject to 
prior sale. Check covering purchase 
must accompany order to ship. 

Dairv Co., 
6-M-53 


Johnstown — Sanitary 
Johnstown, Penna. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


R. G. Wright 4-wide soaker tvpe 
BOTTLE WASHER. Automatic dis- 
charge. Equipped with Chem-o-shot. 
Motor drive. 
cellent condition 


Used only 2 vears: ex 
A bargain. 

Milk Bottle Service, Inc., 805 Union 
Title Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 6-M-53 


FOR SALE Cherrv-Burrel] 6-20 
FILLER, one veal old 
cellent: price reasonable 
Normal, Tl. 

6-M-53 


Condition ex- 


Little Boss Dairy 


COMPLETE SMALL MILK BOT 
TLING PLANT EQUIPMENT—Con 
sists of: 4-wide Heil Bottle Washer: 
100-gal. Pfaudler Pasteurizer; DeLaval 
Separator and pump; Surface Cooler 
(2-section) 4’; Manton-Gaulin (125 gal. 
per hr.) Homogenizer; Sweet Water 
Tank; Wash Tank; stainless steel pipe 
and fittings: Receiving Vat: Milk 
Pumps; 100 cases; 1200 bottles, 48 
Cherry-Burrell Bottle Filler: 10 
dollies. 


mm. 


All equipment is in first class con 
dition. 


HOME DAIRY, INC., Loogootee. 
Ind. 6-M-53 


Model A Pure-Pak 36 quarts, pints, 
half-pints per minute. In operation 


at present time 
Brandt Dairy, Inc., 189 W. North 


Highway, Barrington. TI] 
6-M-53 


west 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 150-gallon Jensen 
stainless steel VACUUM PASTEUR 
IZER. 100- to 400-gal. stainless steel 
PASTEURIZER.  11,000-Ib. Cream 


ery Package SHORT TIME PAS 
TEURIZER. 350-, 640-, and 1000 
gal. COIL VATS. 


Cemac 14-valve FILLER. Cream 
ery Package PLATE COOLER, singh 
section, 58 plates. SURFACE COOL 
ERS—6’ 24 and 36 tubes 
less steel covers. 

ROTARY CAN WASHER. Lathrop 
Paulson 8 C.P.M. CAN WASHER 
500-Ib. stainless steel WEIGH CAN 
with scale and receiving vat. 

DeLaval CLARIFIERS, 4000-Ib 
and 3000-Ib. DeLaval SEPARATORS 
7000-Ib. Sharples 12,000-Ib. all stain 
less steel SEPARATOR. 

1000-4000 gal. = GLASS-LINED 
TANKS (by-products only). 32”x90” 
and 367x120” MILK 
DRYERS. 

Many other desirable items such as 
Fillers, Washers, FILTERS, HOMOG 
ENIZERS; FREEZERS, PUMPS, etc. 
Send us your inquiries. 

Kehoe Machinery Corpora 
East 42d St., New York 17, 

6-M-53 


with stain 


double drum 


Lester 
tion, | 
N. Y. 

EQUIPMENT 
PLANT 


FROM GRADE A 
75-gallon Receiving Vat, 
$50: Package Preheater, 
$50; Creamery Package in-the-line 
Filter, $25: 200-gallon Pfaudler Pas 
teurizer, $750; Surface Cooler, 2 se¢ 
12 tubes 6’, $350; 100-gal 
Creamery Package Pasteurizer, $100 
Electric Babcock 
ware, $50. 

Specialty Brass Rotary square and 
round bottle filler and capper, $200 
200 square bottle cases, $200 

Creamery Package 10-quart Batch 
Freezer, direct expansion, $700; Bag 


Creamery 


tions, 


Tester with 


glass 
g 


by 2-flavor ice cream carton filler, ele 
tric $200; 5 Maund & Laund Pie 
Molds and 10 Maund & Laund stick 
holders, $175: Insulated novelty Tank, 
$100. 

Two Tri-Clover Milk Pumps. motor 
drive, $100: 5 h.p. electric motor, 
$50; Brine Pump, $25; 15 h.p. Look 
out vertical Flue Boiler, $200. 

Will sell each machine separately, 
or all at 10% discount. Clarksville 
Pure Milk Co., Clarksville, Tenn 

6-M-53 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Smith-Lee Cellophane HOODER 
BH-45 completely overhauled, with 
94 rolls of $15” 
Milwaukee 616 
AND CAPPER. 

Cherry-Burrell SPRAY PASTEUR- 
IZERS, 100- and 150-gallon 6’ Aera 
tor. Taylor Pasteurizer Recorder. 

Baltimore SOAKER WASHER, 4 
wide. 

Fifty-five tall square bottle CASES, 
like new, and brand new square 56 
mm BOTTLES. Never used. 

Low Pressure BOILER, 25 h.p., 
with 750 Ibs. Winkler Stoker and Me 
Donnel water feed. Three Steam Heat 
BLOWERS. 


All equipment in very 


cellophane and tape. 


BOTTLE FILLER 


good con 
lition. 

S. Antonoff, Route No. 1, Poland, 
Ohio. (P.O.) Western Reserve 
Rd., Woodworth, Ohio, 5 miles south 
6-M-53 


R 
Wes, 
ft Youngstown. 


FOR SALE — Rebuilt Creamery 
Package 40-80 CONTINUOUS ICE 
CREAM FREEZER. Good condi- 
tion. 

Ohio Creamery Supply Co., 701 
Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

6-M-53 


FOR SALE—Damrow 200-gal. PAS 
TEURIZER, less than year old. CP 
100-gal. PASTEURIZER foam 
heater and all thermometers. CP 150 
gal. PASTEURIZER with foam heate1 
and circulating pump. 

Waukesha High Boy PUMP, 25BB. 
Heil 4-wide SOAKER WASHER. 
Sturdi-Bilt WASHER, will handle ob 
long half gallons. 

CP No. 26 FILLER AND CAP 
PER; will handle half-gallons. 


with 


Many other items available. Send 
us your requirements. 

Stuart W. Johnson & Co., Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 6-M-53 





TIT. 





OF OVAL OR 
FLAT FACE 


purpose... 






FLOUR CITY 
BRUSH CO. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 





1953 


June, 


LONGEST WEARING BRUSH MADE! 


with Nylon Bristles and 
Hard Rubber Block 


Guaranteed to outlast any utility brush 
on the market. Heavily-filled nylon bris- 
tles deeply crimped to hold more water... 
hard rubber block is everlasting. Cleans 
faster and better than fibre brushes. 
3 grades of stiffness available. 

OTHER MILK PLANT BRUSHES... A 
complete line of Flo-Pac brushes for every 
milk can brushes, giant deck 
scrubs, coil and vat brushes, etc. Order 
from your jobber. 


PACIFIC COAST 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Pasteurizers, Milk Cool 
Machines, Plate 
Homogenizers 


REBUILT 
ers, Bottle Fillers, Lc« 
Coolers and Heaters, 
and Bottle Washers. Send us your re 
quirements. 

Ohio Creamery and Supply Com 
pany, 701 Woodland 
Ohio. 


Avenue, Cleve 
land 15, 6-M-53 

BARGAIN — PRICED TO SELL. 
Cherry-Burrell 916 FILLER. Meyer 


Dumor Junior 8-wide BOTTLE 
WASHER. 


MILLSIDE FARMS, INC., River- 
side, N. J. 6-M-53 


FOR SALE —S stainless steel MILK 
TANKS, 3,000-gallon 


tated and insulated. 


capacity; agi 
Excellent condi 
tion 

PERRY 
1409 No. 6th St., 


EQUIPMENT CORP., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa 
6-M-55 
FOR SALE—2 Cherry-Burrell 200- 
gal. stainless steel SPRAY VATS. 
Good condition. 
Ohio Creamery Supply Co., 701 
Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
6-M-53 


FOR SALE BOILERS high ol 
low pressure, also smoke — stacks, 
breechings, and boiler tubes. Either 


new or used. Send us your inquiries. 


Watertown, Wis 
6-M-53 


Otto Biefeld Co., 


About 500 ALUMINUM 
CASES for square bottles. Each $1.50 
Good condition 


S¢ d 


Sample sent on re 
quest at no charge 

Stuart W. 
Geneva, Wis 


FOR SALE — Chester PYRAMID 
COOLER. 6000-lb. capacity; all 
stainless steel with electric-tinned 
copper tubes. Bought in 1949. 

Reply to Box 150, care of this pub- 
lication. 6-M-53 


Lake 
6-M-53 


& Co 


Johnson 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
R. G. Wright PASTEURIZER, 150- 


gallon, stainless steel inside and out. 
Only 3 excellent 

shape. 
Van Duyne’s Dairy, Montville, N. J. 
6-M-53 


years old, and in 


Harris 


com 


new 6’ 
PAN 


stainless steel hot 


Brand 
VACUUM 
plete and with 2 


Located in Indiana 


FOR 


stainless 


SALE 
steel 
wells. Immediate 
delivery 
Otto Biefeld Co., Watertown, Wis. 
6-M-53 
FOR SALE—Cherry-Burrell 5-wide 
Model K Soaker BOTTLE WASHER 
for oblong 2-qt. and square quart. 3 
good condi 


vears old Guaranteed 


tion. 
Decatur, Hl. 
6-M-53 


Sunshine Dairy, 





WANTED TO BUY 
Lily Tulip Continental SOUR 
CREAM or COTTAGE CHEESE 
CONTAINERS. Misprints and dis 
continued numbers 
Reply to Box 159, care of this pub 
6-M-53 


lication. 





HELP WANTED 
SALES MANAGER A high cali 


man thoroughl, ex 


field, 


ber, aceressive 
perienced in the dairy selling 
promotional merchandise. 

WE WANT THE BEST! A 
who knows the field on a nationwic 


scope, who has trained salesmen, who 


man 


is interested in building a wide-awake 
sales force. Must be 
and travel extensively 

We are 


person who desires i mie h better than 


able to relocate 


interested in a top-grade 


average mcome 
Replies Confidential. We are DISA 
members 
Reply to Box 153, care of this pub 


lication 6-M-53 








UTILITY 
BRUSH 


No. 181 


BRUSH CO. 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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HELP WANTED 


Man to travel one-third of the coun 
try for established specialty line. Fin 
est’ distributors already 
Draw against commissions and over 


riding brokerage for territory. 


appointed. 


Send picture, marital status, and 
background in dairy field. 


Reply to Box 148, care of this pub- 
lication. 6-M-53 
BACTERIOLOGIST | and 
MAN-—Give full details. 
Forsgate Farms, Jamesburg, N. J. 
6-M-53 
Man Wanted, with dairy short 
course or college background, to train 


FIELD 


for plant manager's position in me 
dium-sized plant operating all phases 
of the industry and located in eastern 


New York. 


teplies confidential. 


teply to Box 141, care of this pub 
6-M-53 


lication. 


WANTED—To contact an Eastern 
milkman who desires to invest in a 
long-established Farm and Dairy. In 
corporated 20 years; successful opera 
tion. 

Need SALES AND SERVICE 
MANAGER to expand, Fast-grow 
ing city of 75,000 population, 50 miles 
from metropolitan New York City. 

Best of references given and = ex 
pected. Write, stating 
past connection, and operations, to 
Box 154, care of this publication. 

6-M-53 


experience, 





POSITION WANTED 


Position wanted as SALES MANA 
GER in milk or ice cream plant. Four 
teen years’ experience in the milk and 
ice cream industry. 


Reply to Box 145, care of this pub 
lication. 6-M-53 

Seventeen years experience in all 
phases of the dairy business, inc!ud 
ing plant operation, sales, and divi 
sional management. 

Desire 


preferably in sales management. Avail 


position of responsibility, 


able. Recommendations furnished. 

Reply to Box 151, care of this pub 
lication. 6-M-53 

WANTED — Opportunity to assist 
machine, dairy, or other group in the 
building of a milk packaging machine 
Small dairy operation, complete with 
flat-top carton that is formed and 
filled in one operation at dairy. Should 
be able to build in one-fourth usual 
time at a very moderate cost. Salary 
bonus arrangement. 

Reply to Box 155, care of this pub 
lication. 6-M-53 
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POSITION WANTED 


Position Wanted as PLANT MAN 
AGER or SUPERINTENDENT. 
Many years of experience; wishes posi 


tion in market milk or ice cream plant. 

Well versed in all phases of manu 
facturing and processing of milk and 
by products. 


Presently « mploved in 


an Alabama city. 
Dairy 


references. 


school graduate; best of 


Reply to Box 159, care of this 
publication. 6-M-53 





Please address replies to blind 
advertisements as follows: 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
92 Warren Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
GROWING MILK PLANT in rap 


idly expanding area for sale or lease. 
Present owners have substantial other 
interests and are not experienced milk 
plant operators. 

Excellent opportunity for first class 
milk plant people. 

Reply to Box 152, care of this pub 
lication. 6-M-53 

Well established MILK BUSINESS, 
central New York city of 11,000 popu 
lation. Great expansion possibilities. 
Will gross $140,000 this vear. 

Modern building and 
equipment; 4 new trucks distributing 


creamery 


1700 quarts daily, wholesale and re 
tail. Modern 3-bedroom house. Three 


acres ol land. 


Reply to Box 156, care of this pub 
lication 6-M-53 
WHOLESALE ICE CREAM BUSI 
NESS with DAIRY BAR—located in 
the South. Yearly sales $180,000; op 
portunity for expansion. Bad health 


reason for selling. 


Reply to Box 149, care of this pub 
lication. 6-M-53 

DAIRY EST. 1933. RETAIL 
ROUTES DAIRY BAR. SALES 
$328,000 YEAR. 

Est. 1933 by present owner; 8 re 
tail routes; 27 milk pick-up stops. 
Glazed tile block building, 


newly remodeled. 


135x75; 
All modern equip 
ment. 

Showing excellent profits. Priced 
with property. 


Reply to Box 157, care of this 
publication. 6-M-53 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

CREAMERY — WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL ROUTES. Plant built 
new in 1948 of fireproof construc- 
tion. All equipment bought new 
since that time. A considerable part 
bought new last year. Plant and 
equipment latest in every respect. 

Eight Diveco trucks (two new this 
month) equipped with Kold-Hold 
ice cream cabinets. 

Handle about 2,000 gallons of milk 
daily. Ample supply of quality milk 
in close vicinity. We handle milk, 
cream, buttermilk, butter, cottage 
cheese, and ice cream on the routes, 

Doing over $35,000 business 
monthly. Valley gateway to Glacier 
National Park and thirty miles from 
Hungry Horse dam. New industries 
coming in with the building of an 
aluminum plant this summer. Good 
opportunities to expand if desired. 

Write for more details or come 
and see it. Reply to Box 158, care 
of this publication. 6-M-53 





FLAVORINGS 


PURE tree-ripened LIME Juice, 
ORANGE Juice or TANGERINE 
Juice for Better Sherbets. Sample 
order, 12 Number 10 cans, any com- 
bination, only $15.00. 

Write to Florida Canners, Inc., 
Eustis, Fla. 6-M-53 

FOR SALE—Dairy orange ade base, 
Mixes one to six with 
$1.60 pe! 
No. 10 tin. One can per case free tor 


sweetened. 
water. No sugar needed. 
sampling. Write for sample. 
Bradway Chocolate Company, New 
Castle Ind. 6-M-53 


FOR SALE—Non-settling Chocolate 
Milk made from cold milk, no heat 
needed. Order a trial case, six No. 10 
tins, Bradway Cold Mix Non-Settling 
Chocolate; or ask for free sample 

Bradway Chocolate Company, New 
Castle, Ind. 6-M-53 


Dairy Grape-ade is profitable. Your 
Write for 
sample. Bradway Chocolate Company 
New Castle, Indiana. 6-M-53 


total cost 9c per quart. 





TESTING EQUIPMENT 


MR. PROCESSOR—YOU MAKE 
A PROFIT while pleasing a cus- 
tomer when you carry The KO-EX-7 
Brom Thymol Mastitis Detectors. 
This simple test helps your producer 
detect Mastitis in its early stages. 
The result — A Quality Product is 
delivered to you. Samples free. 

Sterling Research Corp., Dy. Div. 
AR, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 6-M-53 
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SALES PROMOTION 
FOR SALE — Truck 


trademark decals made for your truck 


lettering and 


und store advertising. Easy to apply, 


economical 





uniform, distinctive, for 
small or large needs. 

Write for catalog. Mathews Com 
pany $27 South Harvey Ave.., Oak 
Park, Ill. 6-M-53 

WANTED TO BUY 
USED TRICYCLES, SCOOTERS. 


CARTS, and ALL TYPES OF VEND 
ING MACHINES. Must be priced 
right. 

SUBMIT FULL DETAILS, includ 
ing PHOTO, CONDITION of 
UNIT, and HOW LONG IN USE. 


PONY BOY LIMITED, 163 BEL 
LECHASE STREET (Telephone Tal 
on 8407), MONTREAL, QUE., CAN 
ADA. 6-M-53 





GRAYSON TO HEAD MICHIGAN, 
OHIO NDPC UNITS 
Election of Forrest Grayson as pres- 
ident of Zone 9 the 
National Dairy Products Corporation 


is announced by E. E. 


subsidiaries of 


Stewart, presi 


dent of the parent company. 


Grayson heads the Detroit Cream 


ery Company, the Ebling Creamery 


Company and the Ohio Clover Leat 
Dairy Company which serve Michi 
gan and Northwest Ohio with Seal 


test dairy products. He succeeds the 


late Harold H. Kendall in these posi 


tions. 


Mr. 


careel 


Grayson started his business 
the Detroit 
Company in 1920 as a laboratory as 


He ot 


board of directors since 1943 and 


with Creamery 


sistant. has been a member 
the 
since 1948 has been operating as vice 


president of the company 


Aumenite 


MILK LE 


controls—to within 1/100 inch 
the level of milk or mixtures in 
tanks, vats, pasteurizers, cool- 
ers, freezers, fillers, etc. 

Absolutely sanitary 

Instantly cleaned 

No moving parts 
No floats 

Saves Milk—Money—Time—Labor 
Used by leading dairies, coast to coast 

Write for Bulletin L140 


LUMENITE ELECTRONIC CO 


407 S. Dearborn CHICAGO 5, ILL. 








1953 


June, 


VEL CONTROL 





“MONTY” REID, VETERAN FRUE- 
HAUF ENGINEERING CHIEF 
DIES SUDDENLY 

F. M. “Monty” Reid, vice-president 


in charge of engineering for Fruehaut 


Trailer Company, died suddenly in 
Detroit on May I1. 

Mr. Reid, who was also a director 
of the Fruehauf concern, was 53 when 





Mr. Reid had been 


he passed away. 


with the company over 30 years. Priot 
to joining the trailer company, he had 
been associated with both the Nelson 


and Packard automobile firms 


One of the outstanding transporta 


tion engineers in the country, Reid was 
responsible for many of the basic im 
provements in truck-trailer design over 
the past quarter century. It was lhe 
for example, who pioneered the all 
metal trailer, specifically the tubulas 
airplane construction type exemplified 


i | rule haut s Aerovan line 


Fruchauf, president of Fru 
Prailer Co He 


a man who contributed tre 


to the 


Rov 
haut 


ChHnezmce!l 


said was a great 


mendouslh progress mac by 


motor transport, yet h was always 


modest about his accomplishments.’ 


“re THOMSEN 


SANITARY 
AND BRINE 


OBENSHAIN NEW DIRECTOR 
OF SOUTHERN DAIRIES 
W. S. Obenshain, Jr., has been ap 
of the Board of 
Directors of Southern Dairies, Inc. 
Mr. Obenshain 


has been connect 


pointed a member 


ed with the com 
pany for the past 
four He 
started in the At 
Plant as 
manager, 
1951 


was promoted to 


years. 


lanta 
sales 


and in July 


Zone Manager in 
charge of the At 
lanta, Macon and 
Rome Plants, the 


position he now holds. He is also vice 





W. S. OBENSHAIN 


president of the Georgia Dairy Asso 
ciaion and active in various Civic o1 


Atlanta 
& 
DEEGE JOINS ILLINOIS CREAMERY 

A] Deege 
sentative of the Dairy Machinery and 
Lexingion, Ken 
tucky and Cherry 
Burrell 


tion 


ganizations m 


formerly Sales Repre 


Supply Company 

Corpora 
Cincinnati 
Ohio has been ap 
National 
Sales Re presenta 
tive of the Hreco 
Division of the I 


Creamery 










pointed 


linois 


Supply Company 





4 


Chicago, Illinois 


AL DEEGE Ilis territory 
will include the 
Midwestern and Southern states and 


his work will entail working with job 
representatives the 
Ilreco Pure-Pak Filler Sealers 
Ireco Pure-Pak Containers. 


ber on sule of 


and 


NICKEL 
ALLOY 








LINE 
FILTERS 


" 





VALVES 











FITTINGS 





TUBING 


L. C. THOMSEN & SONS, INC., KENOSHA, WIS. 


Sanitary Equipment for the Processing Industries 
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